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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


If we were the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’, or any 
other Radical paper, we should say that the Derry 
election was ‘‘ decidedly satisfactory’’ and highly 
encouraging to the Unionist cause. But it really is as 
well to be more or less truthful even about a by-elec- 
tion. Derry is a bore. The election has no real signi- 
ficance whatever. Every paper has been insisting for 
weeks that there was not the ghost of a chance of a 
soul coming over from one side to the other. It has 
been simply a question of who was dead, and what 
proportion of each side would come to the poll. But 
it is good for shouting purposes. The ‘‘ West- 
minster ’’, for instance, says that it is the ‘‘ Deathblow 
to Favourite Tory Argument ’’—in other words, all 
Ulster will suddenly become Home Rulers. Let the 
Government try to force it on the Ulster Unionists. 
When it comes to fighting in the open, and not potting 
unarmed, unsuspecting men from behind a hedge, it 
= not be any Tory argument that will get the death- 

low. 


The Home Rule debate in the House of Lords was 
incomparably less stirring than the debate there twenty 
years ago. One cannot help recalling the purple 
passage of Macaulay : illustrious accused and illustrious 
accusers ; and how few who were at the opening of the 
trial were there at its close ; and those few what changed 
men! It fits in a way: it fits at least in the change of 
the leading figures. Twenty years—‘‘ it cuts upon a 
name ’’, as Arnold found at Glion. The debate was less 
Stirring, too, because we all feel that the House of 
Lords has been devitalised and eviscerated—two ugly 
words that suit the butchers of the Government—by 
the Parliament Act. 


- It included, though, a very powerful and cool speech 
by Lord S. Aldwyn—which we fear the public will 


skim or never even glance at. Lord S. Aldwyn laid a 
hard hand upon the money side of the Bill, and crushed 
it to a pulp. He quoted the Government’s own Com- 


‘ mittee against the Government’s own Bill; and, intel- 


lectually, he killed the Bill. Lord Haldane, who fol- 
lowed, described the speech as a ‘‘ noble’’ debating 
one; and himself made what one might call a highly 
intellectual amorphous speech for the Bill; a speech 
full of brain but appearing to want spine. He is an 
incorrigible optimist. All’s well in the best possible 
world in which Lord Haldane and Mr. Asquith live— 
and now they have stolen Derry it is a wonderfully 
good world to them! Rebellion in Ulster? Certainly 
not. It will all pass away like a little cloud ; and here- 
after we shall all be happy for ever and ever in Ulster, 
and in Ireland. 


So happy, so prosperous, shall we all be in Ireland, 
when Home Rule comes, that revenue and expenditure 
will presently balance each other nicely! There will 
be no two hundred thousand deficit then. Indeed the 
Home Rule Ireland of Lord Haldane’s imagination is 
a good thing, not only in religion, in love and kindness 
to dear old England; it is a good thing from a money- 
grubbing point of view. An Irish Loan, were it started 
now, should be as popular among Lord Haldane’s 
friends as the War Loan was. 


The debate lit up towards its close. Its actual close 
was no doubt somewhat tame—for, recalling Lord 
Morley in his more defiant House of Commons days, 
one thinks of the Rowley line ‘‘ 1 once was AZlla, now 
am not Ailla’s shade’’. But there was a brave ring 
and challenge in the speeches of Lord Ashbourne and 
Lord Willoughby de Broke; and a note of high scorn 
and power in Lord Curzon. What pretenders these 
Radicals are, as Lord Curzon pointed out, to prate and 
pose as friends of little peoples, oppressed peoples, and 
yet place Ulster under the heel of its bitter foe ! 


By the way, Lord Willoughby de Broke spoke about 
the ‘‘500 peers’’ whom the Government once 
threatened the House with. Why has no complete list 
ever been made out? The names would afford almost 
infinite merriment. For example, no less than three 
brothers Russell in one family were offered peerages ; 
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and, relishing the joke, we have heard they all three 
accepted. 


There were two notable absentees from the debate. 
Neither Lord Rosebery nor Lord Courtney of Penwith 
spoke. | Whatever Lord Courtney thinks of Home 
Rule, we cannot believe he regards lightly the question 
of Ulster; his sense of responsibility is far too large 
for that. 
—for when he is asked ‘‘ What about Ulster? ’’ he 
replies ‘‘ Yes, but what about Munster, Leinster and 
Connaught ? ’’—which virtually admits the Ulster diffi- 
culty and gives away the case for including it against 
its will in any Home Rule scheme. But what withheld 
Lord Rosebery? The Radicals will misconstrue his 
silence. 


We wonder, was the Archbishop of York, when he 
looked hard at the Radical M.P.s standing by the 
Throne on Monday and called them ‘‘ Supers ”’, think- 
ing of what Yates once said? ‘‘ The supers ’’, wrote 
Yates, ‘‘are found to be preternaturally stupid 
people’’. Anyhow, it was the master stroke in the 
whole debate ; for he had hardly uttered the words before 
the division bells of the House of Commons began 
ringing, and off they all scampered as hard as they 
could to obey the’Government Whip’s orders. 
the House of Lords did a rare thing—it laughed loud 
and outright. The public, if it gets hold of this excci- 
lent true story, should love the Peers for that laugh. 


Dr. Lang, by the way, thinks we must grant Home 
Rule because it is the wish of the majority of the Irish 
people. But Disestablishment is the wish of’ the 
majority of the Welsh people; yet Dr. Lang opposes 
that. And it has steadily been the wish of the majority 
of the Welsh people as Home Rule of the Irish 
people. A majority is a majority, whether in Wales 
or in Ireland. Why has it virtue in Keltic Ireland 
and none in Keltic Wales? We do not admit the claim 
of a particularist majority anywhere, but if we admitted 
it in one place, we would in another. 


The spectacle of Mr. John Redmond defending the 
King and the Constitution from the attacks of Mr. 
Bonar Law—with the Government party looking on and 
thanking him—is excruciating. It now only remains 
for Messrs. Patrick Ford and Egan, Mr. Redmond’s 
friends allies and supporters, to offer themselves for 
Ceurt appointments. Mr. Redmond would chastise 
Mr. Bonar Law severely for saying lately, in effect, 
that the Sovereign must be put by the Prime Minister 
in a hateful and hard position if he is asked to give 
his assent to a vital Bill which half the people of his 
kingdom are dead against. It seems to us a very plain 
and right warning to make; and, far from dragging the 
Sovereign into party politics, it is an attempt to keep 
the Sovereign out. 


But, anyhow, what could be sublimer in its impudence 
than the sight of the Irish Nationalist leader posing as 
the champion of the Constitution and the King? The 
Irish leader who when King Edward VII. died 
announced to his followers that their business thereby 
had suffered ‘‘ a momentary check ’’, but that this would 
*“soon pass’’ ! Lucifer may have reproved Sin, but 
at least he did refrain from posing as champion of the 
Sovereign Power and as interpreter of His Constitution. 


Mr. Harcourt enjoyed his ‘‘ freedom ’”’ in the trun- 
cated franchise debate. We should have liked to hear 
Mr. Lloyd George’s reply : the Speaker’s ruling has cut 
the entertainment short. Mr. Harcourt’s deadliest 
thrust was his comment on Mr. George’s policy of the 
Norwegian amendment—a policy which excludes pre- 
cisely those maidservants and working-women of whom 
his honourable colleague was usually so tender. Mr. 
George, receiving a deputation of maidservants, had 
told them ‘‘ their observations were relevant, emphatic, 
and sound’’. Why then, asks Mr. Harcourt, deprive 


Clearly, Lord Morley makes not light of it | 


Thereat 


| 
| 
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them of the vote? ‘‘ He has not hesitated to take their 
threepences ; does he fear now to take their opinion? ”’ 
After this, the damaging quotations from Mr. George’s 
speeches of 1907, wherein he so emphatically insisted 
that the constituencies would have to be consulted upon 
female suffrage, were mere pinpricking. 


Lord Robert Cecil summed up Mr. Asquith’s change 
of plan in a sentence. The plan defeated by the 
Speaker's ruling had been to carry a Bill upon woman 
suffrage with the assent of a Prime Minister who did 
not believe in it: the new plan was that a private Bill 
should be pushed by members who did believe in it. 
It was, at any rate, a ‘‘ more frank and candid way’’. 
Mr. F. E. Smith’s suggestion that a cabal Ministry 
of suffragists should be formed ;-that they should frame 
a Bill; and, with the House’s permission, be allowed 
to use the guillotine, was merely the logical result of 
allowing so important a Bill,to be run as a non-Govern- 
ment measure. ‘‘ Let those who are in favour of that 
scheme attempt to carry it through, and let those who 
are opposed resist it’’,‘said Mr: Smith. Significantly, 
Mr. Lloyd George has amicably accepted the idea—as a 
practical method of revolution by private member. 


The, suffragettes, characteristically, turn more 
savagely upon their friends than upon their enemies. 
The deputation to wait upon Mr. George at the House 
petered miserably out; but some of the more active 
spirits are already by the heels. The fiat is that Mr. 
George and Sir Edward Grey must resign, or that a Bill 
must be introduced by the Government. Otherwise— 
well it is a state of war, except that life will be 
‘“sacred’’. The outrages, so far, are as usual—win- 
dow-breaking and arson. Mr. Harcourt’s_ thrust 
recurs here: ‘‘ The attempt to burn my house—or 
rather the children’s wing of it—has not, I need hardly 
say, altered my opinion on this subject ’’. 

‘* Mr. Asquith on Free Trade ’”’ is stale fare. We 
had so much of it a few years ago that the appetite is 
still jaded with the surfeit. Perhaps no one can say 
anything really new on this ancient subject, but Mr. 
Asquith cannot even say an old thing in a new way. 
He had a great opening for a brilliant speech—a boom 
in trade and recent commotions in his opponents’ camp 
—and he makes a very dull speech. Well, perhaps 
being tired is a fair excuse for being tiresome. He 
was most lively, or least dead, when tracking Mr. 
Chamberlain’s prophecies. Some of these have not 
come off : nor have Cobden’s. No one ever failed more 
hugely as prophet than he. And the truth of Tariff 
Reform does not depend on any prophecies. 


Mr. Asquith gains nothing by showing that Prefer- 
ence cannot be complete without new duties on some 
imported foreign foodstuffs. All in good time. We 
abate a part of our plan for reasons sufficient for our- 
selves. We shall complete it in our own time, not in 
Mr. Asquith’s. His point that a preference on manu- 
factured goods would be futile because the Colonies 
export so little of them is very weak. It is just the 
Preference that will turn their export of these goods 
from small to large. That is what it is wanted for. 
Obviously Preference is more useful to infant than to 
grown-up industries. Of course, he harped on our not 
doing anything for agriculture. But Mr. Bonar Law 
had met that by promising a reduction in rates. That 
is the best possible help to farmers; and we can do it, 
and Mr. Asquith cannot. 


The reporters of his Chester speech should not be 
quelled by Mr. C. P. Trevelyan: they will be weak if 
they allow themselves to be beguiled by Mr. Asquith’s 
gracious apologetics for them in the House a week ago; 
when he declared that the reporters always did their 
work well but that inaccuracies would now and then 
creep in. The point is, did Mr. Trevelyan in the speech 


say that if Ulster rebelled—if the ‘‘ Belfast shop- 
keepers ’’, as he called them in high aristocratic scorn, 
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rebelled—they would have no chance against the British 
Army, or did he say they would have no chance against 
the Empire? The reporters wrote “ Army ’’, but Mr. 
Trevelyan insists he said ‘‘ Empire ’’. 


For proof Mr. Trevelyan produces his notebook and 
quotes therefrom the words ‘‘ But no one expects that 
the pitiful passions which Sir Edward Carson is trying 
to rouse will lead to civil war. If they did, what could 
a handful of civilians do against an Empire?’’ The 
reporters gave not ‘‘ Empire”’ but ‘ British Army ”’. 
Of course the meaning is the same; but none the less 
it is important the Press should clear itself from Mr. 
Asquith’s and Mr. Trevelyan’s charges of inaccuracy. 
‘‘Empire ’’ does not sound in the least like ‘* British 
Army ”’; whilst in Pitman’s system of shorthand, which 
we suppose the reporters used, it is not written in at 
all the same way. The reporters of the Chester speech 
should therefore clear up this matter at once. 


Mr. McKinnon Wood in the House on Tuesday 
turned quite violently upon Mr. Pirie—even a member 
of the present Government will turn. Mr. Pirie is 
anxious that Scotland should be looked to. Scotland 
is shamefully neglected. Scotland has not even an 
underground telegraph wire anywhere north of Falkirk. 
Why was this? Why, above all, had the Secretary for 
Scotland not attended to it? ‘‘He treated such 
matters ’’’, Mr. Pirie warmly concluded, ‘‘ with apathy 
and indifference’’. But Mr. McKinnon Wood was 
ready for his enemy this time. Underground telegraphy 
north of Falkirk was not in the department of the Sec- 
retary for Scotland. Mr. Pirie’s fire was misdirected. 
Let him attack Mr. Samuel. 


Asked why he had not taxed Mr. Samuel with 
neglecting Scotland Mr. McKinnon Wood offered the 
agreeable maxim: ‘‘ It was no part of the duty of a 
member of the Government to criticise the administra- 
tion of a colleague ’’. Does Mr. Lewis Harcourt agree ?* 


Lord Hardinge was able to preside in person at the 
first meeting of his Council in the new capital of British 
India. Courage was needed for the effort; and his 
words were in keeping—of fortitude where they con- 
cerned himself, of sympathy for the humbler victims of 
anarchy, of confidence in the body of the Indian people, 
of determination to pursue the appointed policy. His 
reception, both in and out of Council, was enthusiastic. 
But the criminals still remain undetected. It was the 
work of an organised conspiracy. Many must have 
been privy to it. Many more must have cause to 
suspect. Yet no one appears to have even suggested 
a clue. 


The Premiership of Sefior Moret was a season of 
political unreality, and he never had a fair chance of 
showing what was in him. After Sefior Maura had 
wickedly been driven from power Moret tried to repeat 
the achievements of Sagasta without Sagasta’s strength 
and ability. He failed; but will be remembered as a 
patriot and an honest man. The Spanish Monarchy 
has been happy in Minister after Minister of honour and 
ability. Both Canalejas and Moret were Republicans 
in early manhood; but they served the Crown loyally, 
believing that Spain can only be saved by the Monarchy. 


The new Turkish Government are wise to gain time 
by meeting the Powers more than half-way. They will 
give up part of Adrianople, holding the essential 
quarters containing the sacred places. They will keep 
titular sovereignty over the islands but will let the 
Powers settle their government. This is a very fair 
proposal, but what chance is there that the Powers will 
press the Allies to accept it? The Allies have already 
shown that they will not be reasonable. They have 
denounced the armistice, which expires on Monday at 
7 p.m. Their plenipotentiaries in London broke off 
negotiations without waiting for the Turkish Note, and 
the Turkish Government has recalled its delegates. 


and prosper ’’, said Sir John French to the 
Territorial Force on Wednesday. Precisely what the 
prophet Micaiah said to King Ahab, when ke was going 
to Ramoth-Gilead, to his own and his army’s destruc- 
tion at the hands of the Syrians. We did not know that 
Sir John French was such an ironist. 


We asked last week how many more victims the 
Insurance Act would have? The answer cannot be 
given yet, but two more inquests contribute to it, one 
on a servant girl, and another on a panel doctor. In 
the first case the Coroner said the doctor had really 
not been able to carry out his practice as he should; 
and the foreman responded with ‘‘ We have heard of 
worse cases, Sir’’. The doctor himself said the work 
had been almost unbearable. In the other case the 
doctor died from apoplexy, and the medical evidence 
was that he had been very much overworked by the 
Act, and had said the day before his death that he 
thought it would kill him. The wife gave evidence to 
the same effect, and added that she thought the Act 
would kill all ‘the doctors. 


The Marconi contract will probably stand, pending 
a final decision of the Government. Mr. Samuel is 
content to be advised by the Committee ; but the Com- 
mittee is not content to advise Mr. Samuel. ‘‘ We 
leave it to you’’, sums up the present position. Sir 
Alexander King on Monday, speaking for Mr. Samuel, 
gave the Committee a number of reasons why Mr. 
Marconi should not be allowed to withdraw; so he will 
probably be held to the pact. Virtually Mr. Marconi’s 
request was no more than a declaration of impatience— 
a declaration which he very emphatically emphasised in 
the Committee-room on Monday. Mr. Marconi ap- 
peared on Monday requesting to be heard at once in 
defence of his entire position. He complained that he 
was losing his character. The Committee, after dis- 
cussion in camera, decided that Mr. Marconi should be 
heard immediately after the journalists. 


. 


‘‘ Mr. Lawson’s opinions about the contract do not 
appear to be a matter of very great importance ’’, said 
Lord Robert Cecil towards the close of Wednesday’s 
meeting. Certainly Mr. Lawson’s evidence on Wed- 
nesday was almost entirely made up of ‘‘ admissions ”’ 
and ‘‘ withdrawals’’. Most damaging of all was 
a confession that his charges of corrupt dealing 
against Ministers of the Cabinet were wholly founded 
upon ‘‘ rumours ’’, for which he had never ‘‘ discovered 
any definite ground ’’. 


Solicitors are talking about counsel’s fees. Under 
cover of the complaints about the expenses of litiga- 
tion they think they-see a chance of getting a bit more 
for themselves by altering the rule. A junior barrister 
gets two-thirds of the fees allowed his leader, and the 
Law Society objects to this. Solicitors are too fond of 
briefing fashionable barristers, and the chief restraint on 
them is this rule of two-thirds fee to the junior. It dis- 
tributes business better amongst the Bar, and the Bar 
Council is very rightly opposed to the solicitors’ project. 
The Bar Council, we have no doubt, will see to it that 
the solicitors do not feather their own nests by screw- 
ing down the juniors. The client may be pretty sure 
that what was saved in this way would not go into his 


pocket. 


The Queen's Hall was filled last Tuesday for a debate 
between Mr. Belloc and Mr. Shaw on the thesis that 
unless we re-establish the institution of property, we 
shall carry still further the present slavery due to 
the few who control the means of production. Each 
orator had three goes at the subject, or rather at his 
opponent and audience, and the speaking was decidedly 
entertaining, though hardly a serious contribution to 
knowledge. Mr. Belloc explained that he had written 
a peem or two, a book on the Servile State, and was a 
‘** maker ’’ because he rode a horse and was an excel- 
lent farmer. 
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Mr. Shaw took slavery to mean service in the 
Christian sense, and did not seem at much pains 
to grip the subject. He was, however, really eloquent 
and persuasive in his reconstruction of human needs and 
desires. He pointed out that no poet or artist was free. 
‘The modern man had to please in his writing Cadbury 
and the Harmsworths. What freedom Mr. Belloc had 
was partly due to the fact that those gentlemen didn’t 
quite understand what he wrote. Mr. Belloc was in- 
genious and effective in phraseology; but he is not a 
typical person, and his views are obviously tinged with 
stray personal feeling, which makes, perhaps, a good 
debater and a bad arguer. 


Mr. Jenkinson’s amendment in Congregation at 
Oxford was for the relief of tender consciences. 
Having, in the proposed statute, divorced the status 
of Bachelor of Divinity from any connexion with the 
Anglican Church Mr. Jenkinson hopes to shut out the 
infidel by demanding of all candidates for a degree a 
dissertation upon a subject ‘‘ which shall bear some 
definite relation to some department of Christian theo- 
logy’’. Mr. Jenkinson thinks that thereby Buddhists 
and Mohammedans will be excluded from holding a 
theological degree in a Christian university. Really 
we fail to see why a learned Buddhist should not offer 
the Faculty a treatise upon ‘‘ some definite department 
of Christian theology ’’; any more than a Christian 
doctor should not write upon the Koran or the Talmud. 
He would not write from the same point of view as a 
Christian candidate; but already that is virtually con- 
ceded him in the statute. Moreover, the “‘ disserta- 
tion’’ might be sheerly anti-Christian—it would not 
have the less “‘ definite relation ’’ to Christianity. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch on Wednesday gave his 
inaugural lecture as King Edward VII. Professor 
of English Literature. The office, as he pointed out, 
is almost new, for his predecessor, Dr. Verrall, left 
“no legacy of guidance’’. We may, however, with 
all respect to ‘‘Q’”’, doubt whether he or any other 
professor could have proved adequate to follow the 
brilliant lectures that Verrall would certainly have 
given. 


Sir Arthur recognises that ‘* you cannot teach litera- 
ture’’; and he girds at ‘‘ an endless stream of little 
school books, all upside down, and wrong from begin- 
ning to end ’’—a happy phrase to describe a mass of 
educational books. Some children, it may be, are 
born “‘ literary ’’ ; some have “‘ literature ’’—as America 
has ‘‘culture’’—thrust upon them; but not by 
parsing and annotations will they achieve apprecia- 
tion of literature. ‘‘ Believe and be glad that litera- 
ture is an art, and English a living tongue’’ is Sir 
Arthur’s message; and to undergraduates he says that 
intellectual grace is the true mark of the scholar and 
the gentleman. After such a sermon, we may not 
abound any the more in grace of intellect, but at least 
let us suspect our school books. 


Apropos of the Olympic Games, we have frequently 
protested that it is absurd to assess the nationaf 
honours as between a country where the amateur 
tradition of sport still survives and a country which 
runs a professional gang. To this it could only 
be objected that the Americans were not technically 
‘‘ professionals ’’, even if their methods were those of 
a hired team. It seems that not even this defence will 
hold. Jim Thorpe, one of the most successful of the 
United States champions in the Olympic Games last 
year, has formally admitted the charge of profession- 
alism ; and his prizes go by default to the Swedish and 
Norwegian athletes he has beaten. The difference 
between Thorpe and his team-fellows is more formal 
than real. His case simply drives the point home that 
either England must enter for the next contest as a 
team of professionals, or avoid it altogether. 


HOME RULE IN THE SHADES. 


“THE Bill?’, said Lord S. Aldwyn on Tuesday, 

‘‘ was framed not to work but to pass’”’. That 
is not quite the whole truth. The Bill was framed 
to pass after three rejections by the House of 
Lords. It isa part of the plot that both the Irish and 
the Welsh Bills shall be rejected within as short an 
interval as possible. Nothing could do more to hold 
the Coalition together. The Archbishop of York cut 
neatly at members of the House of Commons as supers 
automatically moved from the wings. Yes, but what of 
the Peers and what of the Bishops? It would perhaps 
be something of a compliment to call them supers. They 
are only voices off. The lobbies on Monday suggested 
comparison with twenty years ago. As then, they were 
crowded and excited. But the interest was for the 
Franchise Bill in the Commons. Nobody cared about 
the debate in another place. Yet it was a good debate. 
Delivered on the third reading in the Commons Lord 
S. Aldwyn’s speech would have damaged the Bill 
badly. As things are, it will pass unread by the 
majority of even that fraction of the electorate which 
looks at Parliamentary Reports. Such are the fruits 
of the Parliament Act; the Archbishop of York 
owned as much. But his vote helped the Parliament 
Act to pass. The episcopal bench served the Govern- 
ment well in August 1911, yet now we find its 
spokesman pleading for a reference of the Bill to 
the people. Of course the Bill ought to be referred to 
the people; but it is the Archbishop and his friends 
who have helped to make reference impossible. The 
Government have done the rest. There was some 
danger that the Lords might use their limited powers in 
the one direction where those powers are of real value. 
They might have offered to pass an amended Bill now. 
For that very reason the Government made the financial 
clauses unworkable. The Lords cannot touch that part 
of the Bill, still less can they accept it. There is no 
answer to Lord S. Aldwyn’s criticisms, and the Lord 
Chancellor attempted none. True Lord Haldane 
touched on them out of politeness, but his plea that the 
Irish Parliament would be economical in spending 
money for whose raising it was not responsible must 
have shocked his own philosophic mind. Besides, it 
does not really matter what the Opposition Peers say. 
Their part, as planned by the Government, is to keep 
the Coalition together by rejecting Bills, and they are 
playing this part well. 

The Archbishop of York’s speech was specially suited 
to the circumstances, illustrating as it did the very 
worst sort of non-partisanship. The Archbishop picked 
out a strong point in the Government case, the per- 
sistence of the Irish demand. Over against it he set 
a strong point in the Unionist case, the opposition of 
Ulster, and he proposed to reconcile the antinomy by 
counting noses. The average party man is at least 
more practical than that. He knows as well as the 
Archbishop that there are two sides to a question, but 
he chooses his own side and sticks to it. He does not 
attempt to strike a balance and then throw the re- 
sponsibility for decision on to the mass of his fellow 
voters. Representative Government would become 
impossible if he did. No party can be built up out of 
men who think they are talking politics when they 
make a mosaic of the catch-phrases of both sides and 
trim it with platitudes. We did look to the Bishops to 
lift the discussion of politics into a higher plane. If they 
cannot do that let them come forward as good party 
men, like the Bishops of Bristol and Hereford. But 
let us not have them degrade the tone of political 
debate by making use of party arguments while dis- 
claiming the party loyalty that gives politics some 
touch of idealism and self-sacrifice. Speeches like the 
Archbishop’s raise the question whether there is any 
use for the ecclesiastic in modern politics. It was 
different in the old days, when the temporal Peers were 
an Estate of the Realm with an attitude of their own. 
Then it was right and proper that the Spiritual Peers 
should be present to prove that they too were an Estate 
of the Realm; and well they established the claim. 
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But the Lords to-day are no more than a shelved 
Second Chamber reflecting party divisions elsewhere. 
If the episcopate can neither show partisanship nor 
rise above it, its retention in a remodelled Second 
Chamber will be hard to defend. 

Most of the lay opponents of the Bill, to say nothing 
of some of its supporters, attacked it in detail. The 
official defence was based on two points of principle. 
The first is that it is impossible to refuse the Nation- 
alists what they have demanded for forty years. This 
is a most dangerous line for democratic statesmen to 
adopt. The people ask for a thing, therefore they shall 
get it. Very well, but let us be logical and establish 
mob law at once. On this theory a couple of deliberate 
assemblies are troublesome excrescences. On the old 
theory they existed that statesmen might consider the 
trend of the popular demand and guide, check or reject 
it according to their wisdom.’ The new theory makes 
the politician the most irresponsible of beings. His 
sole function is to go on the platform and explain to 
his audiences that they shall have all they want if they 
will only shout a little louder for it. He partakes of 
the character of the bad father. Is the child crying? 
Then tell him to be quiet. If he won’t be quiet, then 
give him what he wants and let us have peace. In our 
politics the immoral weakness of this line is covered 
up by talk of the Irish nation. But the Bill proceeds 
on the assumption that Ireland is not a nation. Almost 
at its very beginning come two pages prohibiting the 
Irish Parliament from doing things which every nation 
has a perfect right to do. The Government have 
yielded to mere clamour, and the prohibitory clauses of 
the Bill proclaim this weakness. 

The second principle is that of analogy. Self-govern- 
ment will work in Ireland, we are told, because it has 
worked in the Dominions. A little clearer thinking is 
necessary here. On the face of it the argument only 
means that when the Irish have got what they want 
they will cease to cry for it, thought they may yet cry, 
because of it. That may be true, but it quite fails 
to prove that they ought to have it. But further, 
what is meant by Colonial self-government? There 
is really no doubt about what it meant in the 
‘forties and the ’fifties. It meant what the Irish 
disdainfully call ‘‘ gas and water’’. The Colonies 
could not be administered from Downing Street because 
in the days before the telegraph it took too long to 
decide the simplest question. Nowhere is the limited 
character of Colonial self-government more clearly 
emphasised than in the Durham Report. Lord Durham 
even proposed to keep the public land of Canada under 
the control of the Crown. It is also worth recalling 
that his plan aimed at the denationalisation of the 
French-Canadian. Except for the Canadian Union 
Act, these early Victorian grants of autonomy were 
not intended to have political effect. The states- 
men of that date thought economically. They held that 
white men could look after the material development 
of their countries themselves, but that coloured men 
must have it done for them. In all this there is no 
analogy with Home Rule. The charge cannot be 
brought that Great Britain has been indifferent to the 
material welfare of Ireland. It is, indeed, said that 
Ireland is at present compelled to live beyond her 
means, but if there be one single point in the whole 
Irish controversy which is beyond dispute it is that 
English money has settled the Irish land question. 
Materially, union has done for Ireland what autonomy 
did for the Colonies. 

But when a Radical talks of Colonial self-govern- 
ment, he is using the words not in their old historical 
sense, but with reference to the confederations of 
Canada, Australia and South Africa. It is precisely 
this use which is so deadly. For it calls attention to 
the fact that the early Colonial Parliaments have grown 
and suggests that they succeeded because they had 
power to grow. The Irish Parliament has no power to 
grow. Are we not told that the Bill is full of safe- 
guards? Safeguards are necessary enough, for Colonial 
nationalism has its dangers. In South Africa a virulent 


anti-Imperialism is barely kept in check by General 
Botha. That is why South Africa is seldom mentioned 
now by Radicals who were full of it six months ago. 
Canada, under Sir Wilfrid Laurier, claimed the right 
to decide whether she should participate in the Empire’s 
wars; while Australia, preferring deeds to words, has 
established a quasi-independence by equipping her own 
fleet and refusing representation on the Defence Com- 
mittee. If such developments were thought possible in 
Ireland under the Home Rule Bill, the Government 
themselves would denounce it. But if they are not 
possible, the Colonial analogy breaks down. The 
success of Colonial self-government has no bearing on 
Irish Home Rule. 


THE FURIES. 


| HE suffragettes have blown up the Franchise Bill, 

and, as often happens with mischief-makers, have 
involved themselves in the common ruin. Down go 
men’s and women’s votes together, and if the Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons have not actually 
gone with them, they have both had a very nasty 
shaking. ‘‘ Votes for women ’’ is a dangerous business, 
and no one who cares for his comfort or safety is likely 
to touch it if he can help it. But the Furies take 
very good care that Mr. Asquith shall not be able to 
help it. He, good man, would be thankful enough to 
leave the question alone if only the vote-hunting women 
would leave him alone. He is well enough aware that 
whatever he does in this business, he can only lose, 
and nobody will gain. It is a thankless job, indeed, 
negotiating with these ladies. Nor is there much con- 
solation in their generally undoing themselves along 
with everyone else they have to do with. They made Mr. 
Asquith tack their cause on to his Bill with the very 
strong chance from the beginning that the association 
would undermine the Bill. If their amendments had 
been carried, the position of the Government would 
have been impossible, let Ministers insist never so 
loudly that they would stick to office whatever happened. 
How could a Minister with Mr. Harcourt’s feelings on 
the matter, and after what Mr. Harcourt had said, join 
Mr. Lloyd George in bringing a Women’s Franchise 
Bill to fruition? The Bill would have been sterilised 
somehow, we can be quite sure. If the amendments 
had been lost, then the Furies would have taken the 
Bill in hand and blasted it. We would have 
given long odds from the beginning that if the ladies 
lost their amendments, they would not have allowed 
the new men to get their votes. In that event—the 
defeat of the women’s amendments—it was said the 
Government meant to meet them half-way and retire 
the Bill gracefully, men and women going down to- 
gether, the women compulsorily, the men apparently of 
grace, but really of discretion. Anyway the Bill would 
not have passed. From the moment the women-suffra- 
gists had cornered Mr. Asquith and made him agree to 
foster-father their amendments, they had killed the Bill. 
They were killing their own chances with it, of course, 
and some of them were quite clever enough to fore- 
see that; but the opportunity for mischief was too 
good. But most of them are much surprised to find 
themselves hoisted along with Mr. Asquith’s Bill; and 
are very angry with their unfortunate victim. We 
must say we should have thought it was obvious that 
the last thing Mr. Asquith or any other Prime Minister 
would wish would be to have to withdraw a first-class 
Bill. He could do nothing more damaging to himself. 
Better a hundred times never introduce it. Whether 
he might or might not have foreseen what happened, 
it is quite absurd to suppose for a moment that in fact 
he did. He must have known that he was taking a 
desperate risk in his first undertaking, but apparently 
he saw no way out of it. He preferred the off-chance 
of escape somehow to further persecution from the 
Furies. But execution by the hands of the Speaker 
was not the escape he was expecting, and certainly 
not what he wanted. We who are Unionists and also 
dead against giving votes to women can contemplate 
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this explosion and the débris with cheerfulness and 
some amusement. A preposterous bill burst up; the 
woman-suffrage amendment gone with it; the Govern- 
ment jarred all through. As political campaigners we 
may be well content. 

But in this business there is more than that. 
This woman’s suffrage movement, with or without 
the enormities of the suffragettes, is become a 
serious disorder in the body politic. It is infecting the 
whole system, and somehow must be got out of it. 
Some would say the cure is to admit woman suffrage 
as a permanent part of the Constitution. That is rather 
too strong an homeeopathic dose for us. We might thus 
become immune against further attack, but only because 
we should be dead. Neither do we see any hope in the 
Government’s new plan of a private member’s Bill. 
Nearly all the difficulties that beset the plan that has 
been burst will beset this one: all, in fact, except the 
particular weakness which killed it. It will escape the 
Speaker; but the Government will not escape the con- 
sequences of the Bill passing second reading. If it 
does not pass, we are as we are. If it does, 
the Government will be taking up and passing a 
Woman Suffrage Bill unmixed. This we do not 
believe Mr. Harcourt and those who feel with him 
will stand. The Government would sicken and prefer 
going to the country to going on with the Women- 
Suffragists’ Bill to the end. If, again, they did not 
make it in every practical way a Government Bill, the 
Bill could not pass. We are quite sure of this : it would 
be impossible for any Unionist Government to get 
through with a Woman Suffrage Bill in similar circum- 
stances. The Government’s new plan will be no settle- 
ment of the question. It will not lay the movement's 
painfully troubled spirit. Neither ought it. To make 
a change in the Constitution going deeper than any 
political change ever yet suggested without once taking 
the feeling of the country upon it would be an outrage 
the country itself would not stand. The public is 
apathetic enough about politics, but giving votes to 
women is more than politics. The suffragettes have 
taken care that feeling about woman suffrage shall be 
something very different from the tepid interest the 
people, under the goad of party, let themselves take 
in regular politics. A man will not regard giving a 
vote to a woman who has broken his window or his 
head or burnt his letters in the dry light of a politica) 
formula. There is a whole army recruited by suffra- 
gette violence which would not stand votes being given 
to women by a private-member’s Bill. No honest Con- 
servative at any rate will agree to this being done. 
True, this movement has a corrupting effect, and some, 
even among Unionist suffragets, seem willing to get 
their end by whatever means they can. They condone 
in pursuance of this agitation methods and devices they 
would condemn in their regular opponents. Are they 
not always saying, and rightly, that the Home Rule Bill 
ought not to be passed without appeal to the people? 
How much more then woman suffrage which has never 
been an issue at a single general election? We say 
deliberately no honest Unionist will consent to this 
change being made by means of any Bill before it has 
been put squarely and fairly before the country. 

There is only one way out: a specific Referendum to 
the whole people. We would have this simple ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Are you in favour of giving votes to women? ”’ 
put to every man and woman in the country of over 
twenty-one years of age. We are content to abide by 
the result. If there were a majority for giving women 
votes, needs must that we put up with it. Not that it 
would be any argument that to do so was right any 
more than a majority against would be an argument 
that it was wrong; but there must be an end somehow. 
It would have to be a condition, put in the Bill provid- 
ing for a Referendum, that if the answer were ‘‘ No”’, 
the question should not be raised in Parliament or 
referred to the country again for ten years or some 
other reasonable period. On the other hand, if the 
answer were ‘‘ Yes’’, it must be laid as a duty on the 
Government of the day to see that time and all other 
facilities were given for a Bill enfranchising women on 


the same conditions as men. This would be fair to 
both sides. 

We should then have a period of comparative rest 
one way or another. Not that an adverse answer would 
preclude woman suffragists from going on with their 
legitimate propaganda; but there would be very little 
steam in it after the country’s refusal. But would the 
‘‘militants’’ have honour enough amongst them to 
cease from violence, if a Referendum were tried? This 
is a serious point. They would, of course, have no 
justification, even on their own showing, for further vio- 
lence. They do not pretend that stone-throwing and 
arson convince as arguments; they are not meant to do 
that, but to compel due attention to suffragettes’ claims. 
So at least we understand their case. A Referendum 
granted, they have gained all that is possible in the 
way of attention. But frankly we could not trust them 
to be on good behaviour in any event. They have no 
honour and not much more reason. Mr. Lyttelton made 
a sort of compassionate appeal for the Furies in his 
speech last week. Will he go bail for their good beha- 
viour in the event of a Referendum? Will all the 
excusers, if not condoners, of these ladies’ doings, 
which is to say, all the rest of the woman suffragists ? 


LABOUR POLITICS. 


\ R. SNOWDEN cannot be very popular in Labour 
4 circles this week. He has been to Manchester 
ostensibly to talk about the harmless subject of pro- 
portional representation, but in reality to make a most 
damaging explanation of the reasons for Labour sub- 
servience to the Liberal Cabinet. ‘‘ At least five-sixths 
of the Labour members of the House of Commons ’”’, 
he said, ‘‘ hold their seats because of the electoral sup- 
port which has been given by other electoral parties. 
If the forty Labour members in the House of Commons 
under our present system had to face three-cornered 
contests at the next election, I am perfectly certain 
that not half a dozen of them would be returned. . . . 
Now I will leave it to you to conceive how that know- 
ledge must affect the action of those members in the 
House. They cannot be independent. They cannot 
consider the interests of the Labour element of the 
community only.’’ With a somewhat rude hand Mr. 
Snowden has probed the weakness of the Labour posi- 
tion as it has been exhibited in all recent bye-elections 
in which the third party has insisted on running a can- 
didate only to find him at the bottom of the poll. The 
silent pressure of the Liberal voter on his Labour re- 
presentative in the House has been a factor in keeping 
that party ‘‘tame’’ which has been too much 
ignored. None the less, we think Mr. Snowden 
exaggerates. There are at least a dozen seats in the 
United Kingdom where the local trades union secretary 
is certain of election whatever his politics may be. 
These seats indeed could only be imperilled by a com- 
bined attack by the Liberals and Tories—a development 
which is not in the least likely to take place. Roughly 
speaking, then, the ten or twelve seats which Labour 
possessed before 1906 and the compact with the Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone of the time belong to Labour. The 
remaining twenty-eight or thirty are more or less pre- 
sents from Liberalism ‘‘ for being a good boy’’. No 
one will deny that the Parliamentary Labour party has 
been very good indeed. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has 
indeed occasionally intimated that he might have to 
give the Government ‘‘a good hard smack’’, but he 
has always been careful to select occasions when a 
smack in the division lobby would not endanger the 
life of the sufferer. He would doubtless like to be able 
to imitate Mr. Snowden’s frankness and to explain to 
the hot-heads in the constituencies that Labour largely 
exists on Liberal sufferance—but these delights are not 
for pontifical leaders sworn to maintain the solemn 
sham of the ‘‘ Independent ’’ Labour party. 

For our own part we believe that Labour would do 
better with fewer representatives and more indepen- 
dence. At the present moment the Labour party is in the 
position of a smaller man chained by the leg toa bigger 
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one. He cannot really affect the pace—all that he can do 
is to get thrown down if he does not accommodate his 
step to his partner’s, or to lend weight to the charge 
against some third person. Twelve real Labour men 
in the House pledged to think, speak, and vote on 
Labour topics and on nothing else would be of invaluable 
assistance to the social reformer. Instead the frog is 
puffed up to the size of a bull, and we get forty men, 
most of them ordinary Radicals by conviction, who 
mumble the Socialist dogma once a year at the Con- 
ference sitting this week, and forget all about it for the 
other eleven months. Those months they spend in 
trying to prove to their Labour constituents that they 
are indeed terrible fellows even though they have not 
so far turned out the Ministry. Ina word, the develop- 
ment of Labour politics has been a great disappointment 
to the real friends of the working classes in all parties. 
We had hoped that working-class representation in 
the Commons would be a source of fruitful and 
successful social legislation, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, the Labour men are far more barren of ideas and 
proposals than the Liberals or the Tories in what ought 
to be their especial field. Something of this feeling 
appears to have penetrated to the minds of the bulk of 
the Labour party in the country. When some- 
thing ‘‘ real’’ is on like the coal strike or the rail- 
way strike, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and his friends are 
brushed contemptuously aside by the men who are run- 
ning the campaign. So must Marius have treated his 
colleague in the Consulship when the Teutones or the 
Cimbri hove in sight, as ‘‘ an amateur aristocrat per- 
mitted to accompany the campaign ’’. But something 
more than mere political necessity has been at work 
on the Parliamentary Labour party and divorced its 
mind from that of the mass of its supporters. The 
ordinary Labour member has generally started by being 
a Radical, and, though he may pass through a violent 
Socialist phase, a Radical he becomes again as soon as 
the walls of Westminster have closed on him. He has 
in reality stepped up in the social scale and in effect 
and in income ceased to be a highly skilled artisan with 
all that artisan’s vices and virtues; he has become a 
member of the smaller middle classes with a completely 
different set of characteristics and ideas. Many of the 
Labour party never have to take this step at all, being 
like their leader, not working-men at all. 

These facts must fill the mind with a certain de- 
pression in considering the Government Trades Union 
Bill, commonly known as the Osborne Bill, which 
passed its third reading yesterday. The Bill may ease 
the financial position of the Labour party, but will make 
no vital change of any kind. The struggle in Com- 
mittee and on Report has not been on the question of 
principle but on the adequacy of the safeguards for 
the protection of political minorities within a union. 
The only noteworthy incident connected with the pro- 
gress of the Bill has been a peculiarly audacious piece 
of popular misrepresentation indulged in by Mr. 
Clement Edwards at the Bolton bye-election. Even 
this, as the ‘‘ Morning Post’’ points out, could not 
have occurred if the Opposition had placed the conduct 
of the Bill in Committee in the hands of a Front Bench 
Parliamentarian instead of leaving this function to be 
picked up by the first comer. The debate on third 
reading was not indeed particularly illuminating, as 
the debate at once began to stray from the sound lines 
laid down by Mr. Leslie-Scott and Mr. Hills into an 
interminable disquisition as to the precise legal effect 
of the Trades Disputes Act of 1906—a question which 
had little relevance to the point at issue. It has indeed 
been the policy of the Labour party throughout this 
discussion to confuse the old rights conferred in 1906 
with the new political rights sought under this Bill, 
and to represent any limitations to be imposed on 
political action as an attempt to go back on the Trades 
Disputes settlement. Into this trap the Opposition 
lawyers obligingly fell. The Government and half the 
Labour party made, however, one important concession 
amid the protests of the extremists. The Registrar of 
Friendly Societies will now become a court of appeal 
for a man deprived of his benefits because of his poli- 


tical convictions. This concession is the more striking 
in that a somewhat similar proposal by the Opposition 
was greeted with a torrent of abuse at recent bye-elec- 
tions and described as an attempt to put trade union 
funds into the hands of a Government official. The Bill 
then presumably passes through the Lords, but an 
amending Act securing the rights of Liberal and Con- 
servative working men will unquestionably be passed 
by the next Unionist Government. 


BRITISH PERSIA! 


LENTY of light is now being thrown upon the con- 
dition of Southern Persia. Investigators, the 
‘* Times ’’ correspondent among them, have arrived at 
Bushire by roads which, during the summer months, 
were avoided by foreign travellers. Some slight im- 
provement is evident. Since the murder of Captain 
Eckford near Dashtargin some time ago only one 
striking outrage on British subjects has been recorded. 
Mukhlir-us-Sultaneh, the new Governor of the Province 
of Fars, seems to be alive to his responsibilities, and 
the Swedish gendarmerie has been giving demonstra- 
tions. Yet prophecies from Bushire are entirely pessi- 
mistic. Thus the ‘‘ Times’’ correspondent, having 
completed his long journey between Teheran and the 
Persian Gulf, does but confirm our conviction of the 
misery and anarchy of the South under the ‘‘ con- 
stitutional’’ régime. The fact is that since the depar- 
ture of the Kajar Zill-es-Sultan from Ispahan no really 
serious attempt has been made to cope with the diffi- 
culties which government of the peoples of Southern 
Persia—Bakhtiari, Kashgai, Khamseh, and the like— 
presents. There was never much hope in the experi- 
ment of the Swedish gendarmerie. The force is often 
unpaid, and has no heart in its work. As for the estab- 
lishment of a body of Central Indian Horse in Shiraz it 
has had positive results indeed, but of a decidedly evil 
kind. One reads that the sowars are being constantly 
fired at and insulted. They have been condemned to 
complete inaction and are without redress, and indeed 
their number is so small that, even if they were per- 
mitted to do so, they could scarcely protect themselves, 
let alone protect others. With Azerbaidjan and the 
Caspian provinces practically in Russian hands, com- 
paratively peaceful and prosperous, it is a nice situation 
to which British prestige and interests in Persia are 
reduced. They were great once, let it be remembered, 
as clearly defined and authoritative as those of Russia. 
One summed them up thus: the Persian Gulf a British 
domain, access to Kerman and Meshed by Bunder 
Abbas and to the provinces of the centre by Bushire 
and Mohammerah; Armenian and Parsi traders, even 
certain native tribes, deriving from our influence; the 
Zill at Ispahan, the ablest and strongest man in Persia, 
patron of all English travellers, his word law. 

The Gulf is still British, and, in the opinion of the 
Times ’’ correspondent, our Government last year 
was on the point of letting the interior go hang. That 
is to say, it was proposed to close the Consulate at 
Shiraz and leave the Bushire-Shiraz-Ispahan, the 
Ahwaz-Ispahan, and other roads to redeem themselves. 
The policy would not have appealed to us, nor for that 
matter would it have appealed to the Liberal traders 
in Manchester, although it is roundly laisser faire. 
What do the Manchester Liberals want? What 
remedies does our correspondent who writes this week 
objecting to Mr. Athelstan Riley’s views (and ours) on 
the Persian question suggest? The withdrawal of 
the Russian troops from Northern Persia, another 
Persian loan, and, of all things, the reopening of 
the Mejliss. This is, if you like, interference with the 
internal affairs of Iran. The mass of Persians are now 
opposed to the withdrawal of the Russian troops ; they 
want no Mejliss—one cannot say that they would refuse 
the loan. To tell the Russians they must withdraw 
would be, besides, tantamount to tearing up the Anglo- 
Russian Convention; Russia has, it is admitted, 
acquired (under the Convention) large economic rights 
in Northern Persia, which would, if she abandoned 
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her military occupation, be imperilled. Manchester 
Liberals do not care about that, would not, be sorry 
to see it happen; but where is the justice they talk of ? 
Anyhow, Manchester is not prepared to fight Russia. 
Nor is our correspondent, in spite of the awful con- 
clusion to which his investigations in Northern Persia 
have led him. Like all the champions of Persian ‘‘ con- 
stitutionalism ’’, Mr. Price seems to allege that Russia 
must incur responsibility for the breakdown of the par- 
liamentary régime. But we note a reference to the 
‘* Sipahdar’s ’’ hard treatment at Russia’s hands when, 
as Governor of Azerbaijan, he was intent on restoring 
Nationalist prestige. Is this the same ‘‘ greatest of the 
marshals’’ who was betraying the Nationalists to 
Russia in Mr. Schuster’s time, vide ‘‘ The Strangling of 
Persia’’? If so, Mr. Price was, once at least, nicely 
humbugged. Our correspondent says that Russia, after 
having dishonestly provided herself with excuses for 
intervention, restores order only ‘‘ on the surface ’’—a 
question-begging phrase. The work should at least 
satisfy Russian merchants, judging by reports from the 
British Legation at Teheran; Russian trade with Persia 
is now more than twice as large as our own. Those who 
are of Mr. Athelstan Riley’s opinion can also claim the 
authority of the ‘‘ Times’’ correspondent, who, as is 
well known, was for long inclined to accept the theory 
of Persian Nationalism as propounded by Professor 
Browne, Mr. Price, and the members of the Persia 
Committee. 

We agree that all alternatives before us, with 
the exception of the one which the Government 
is said to have rejected, do involve a recasting of 
the Anglo-Russian Convention in so far as it re- 
lates to Persia. This is not an objection—quite 
the contrary; the terms of the document have long 
lost their actuality. But the point is that the 
now most disorderly and dangerous part of Persia is the 
(commercially) neutral zone. The province of Fars, 
with Shiraz, Arabistan, the happy hunting-grounds of 
the Bakhtiari and the Kashgai—these all lie between 
the Russian and British spheres of economic infiuence. 
Ispahan is, in fact, in the Russian domain. But Russia 
does not yet “‘police’’ the southern portion of her 
sphere, and Great Britain can therefore fully claim a 
right to take military and political action in the adjoin- 
ing neutral zone. If so much were down in black and 
white, Jingoes in S. Petersburg would abandon dreams 
that must never come true. The first necessity is order 
on the Bushire-Ispahan road, and a sharp lesson for the 
Kashgai who infest it. It is suggested that we might 
lend the Persian Government money for the strengthen- 
ing of the Swedish gendarmerie under condition that 
our Consuls at Shiraz and Ispahan had some control 
over expenditure. But the case is now too urgent for 
procrastination of this kind, and the only honourable 
alternatives to our present ‘‘ policy ’’ seem to be retire- 
ment to the coast, or a direct assumption of responsi- 
bilities in the shape of an occupation of the more 
disturbed districts, following the example, over a 
smaller area but with equal efficiency, of Russia in the 
north. 

We must not be deceived by the news that comes 
from Teheran of pending Cabinet and administrative 
changes. It is all burlesque. Persian Ministers and 
Governors are always about to resign, and sometimes 
they do resign, but no one is a penny the better. The 
Bakhtiari chiefs appear, however, to be losing in- 
fluence in the politics of Teheran; the report, if 
it be true, is significant. Whatever power the 
Government has had has long lain in the sup- 
port of this fighting southern tribe. If Samsam- 
es-Sultaneh and the Minister of War give up their 
posts, it will very likely turn the Bakhtiari into 
bandits as frank as the Kashgai, and the state 
of the south will be worse than ever. Saad-ed-Dowleh 
is still awaiting developments in Teheran, and the col- 
lapse of the Bakhtiari Cabinet will improve the chances 
of the old Royalist whom the Russians recommend for 
the Premiership or Regency. Let us hope that the 
British Legation is no longer urging the claims of this 


statesman. Even if we believe that a Russian protec- 
torate in Northern Persia is finally inevitable, we need 
not hasten its accomplishment. 


THE CITY. 


CTIVITY, or a semblance of it, has started at the 
tail-end of the Stock markets. Nigerian tin 
shares are “ blazing’’. A movement in this depart- 
ment has been talked about for some months. It was 
known that the insiders were well supplied with shares, 
and that they vould engineer a rise as soon as condi-, 
tions became propitious. The extension of the railway 
in the direction of the properties was hailed as a bull 
point; then a lecture by Mr. Astley Cooper on the 
prospects of Northern Nigeria in which he summarised 
the favourable factors in connexion with the Bauchi 
field came at an opportune moment; the approach of 
the rainy season is another encouraging influence, and 
finally there have been satisfactory reports of develop- 
ments by one or two prominent companies. 

Thus the necessary bull points have been produced, 
and the flock of itinerant professional speculators on 
the Stock Exchange have gathered in the Nigerian tin 
section. The public naturally views the movement with 
distrust. It has acute recollection of the last Nigerian 
‘boom ’’, when Anglo-Continentals were run up to 
8 on an eventful afternoon and slumped to 6 with 
searcely a share changing hands, and then gradually 
fell away to well below 1. A very large proportion 
of this week’s dealings in Ropp, Jos, Benne and other 
favoured Nigerian shares has been purely professional, 
but the speculating public finds it hard to resist the 
temptation of joining in an upward movement, and 
consequently in the last day or two brokers have re- 
ceived a welcome supply of buying orders. For those 
who must gamble in something the Nigerian burst pro- 
vides a timely opportunity of making and losing money. 

It is unnecessary to point out to speculators that this 
is a dangerous market, because there is a fair prob- 
ability of higher prices being reached; but cautious 
operators will look for something more stable than 
Nigerian tin shares in which to place their surplus cash. 
Another gambling counter that has come into promin- 
ence is Associated Northern Blocks. Here again the 
movement was based on favourable developments, but 
the fact that in two days the shares fell with inter- 
mediary fluctuations from 23s. to 16s., is sufficient 
indication of the risk involved in speculation in them. 
These markets are at present in the hands of manipula- 
tors, and there is always the danger of outsiders being 
left with the shares at high prices. 

From Nigerian tins to Consols is a big step. Yet 
it is significant that since the excitement in the mining 
section started all departments of the ‘‘ House ’’ have 
developed a stronger tone. The sharp advance in the 
little tin things is undoubtedly responsible in part for 
the better tone in the more dignified markets. This is 
easily understood when it is remembered that the supply 
of floating stock is never very great. The strength of 
Consols is the more remarkable seeing that, according 
to Viscount Goschen’s statement at the meeting of the 
London County and Westminster Bank, fourteen 
foreign loans are in contemplation. Trade no doubt 
has something to do with it, and trade has been so 
good that in spite of the war, as Mr. FitzGerald said 
at the National Provincial Bank meeting, it has con- 
tinued to flow in increasing volume. 

Canadian Pacifics have lost their buoyancy. This is 
mainly due to selling of old shares in order to take 
up the new, as the exchange at current prices provides 
a small profit. Another factor, which however appears 
to have escaped general notice, is that the last revenue 
statement showed that a very large proportion of the 
gross increase in traffics is being swallowed up by 
expenses. On the other hand, the rumours of higher 
dividends are again being circulated, but having regard 
to the outcry that would be raised by farmers and 
traders in the Dominion concerning freight charges if 
the dividend exceeded 10 per cent., conservative opinion 
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does not favour an advance even if it were financially 
advisable. 

Americans have become a much stronger market, but 
the rise is regarded with some suspicion on this side in 
view of the antagonism of politicians to capital, and 
the indications of a temporary trade reaction coupled 
with the fact that many of the railroads require to raise 
large amounts of new capital. 

The prospect of fresh capital requirements has also 
impeded the advance in Argentine Railway stocks, the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Company having announced 
an issue of £1,000,000 debentures at £104 10s. per 
£100 stock, yielding over 43 per cent. Another rail- 
way issue is the Manila. Messrs. Speyer Bros. offer 
£750,000 5 per cent. debenture stock at 95 per cent., 
at which price the interest works out roughly at £5 5s. 
per cent. 

Thanks to the continuance of investment demand, 
Rubber shares keep very firm in spite of a small decline 
in the price of the commodity. Throughout the 
“ House ’’ a cheerful tone prevails, and it will be main- 
tained provided that there is no startling news from 
the Near East. 

There is a certain piquancy in the bearing of the 
object with which the Motor Owners’ Petrol Combine, 
Limited, has been formed on the interesting remarks 
made by Mr. Boxall at the Premier Oil and Pipe Line 
meeting. The users of oil are to make a bid for a share 
of the profits which are now going to the producers. 


ROSENKAVALIER.” 
By Joun F. RuNcIMAN. 


OR months the latest opera of Strauss has been 
more industriously boomed than any work I 
remember. On Wednesday night Mr. Thomas 
Beecham gave it for the first time in England, and it 
was a ‘‘ great success’’—that is, few paid much 
attention and there was gentle applause at the end. 
I cannot say I disagreed with the implied verdict. 
Anyone may call it a ‘* great success ’’ who pleases: 
all I have to say about the matter is that if this is 
the sort of ‘‘ great success’’ ‘*‘ Der Rosenkavalier’”’ 
has been enjoying on the Continent during the past few 
years Mr. Richard Strauss will not have become a 
millionaire by his royalties. | Were I in his place I 
should stick to royalty ballads. Let no one assume that 
I have any prejudice against Strauss and his music. I 
have listened to his every composition with a mind 
absolutely open. But, as the man writes for the market 
on the one hand, sending forth shoals of sentimental 
songs, and on the other hand shows by his works on the 
larger scale his poverty of invention, I don’t see why, 
simply because he has laboured hard in both provinces, 
I should be asked at the finish to accept him as a great 
composer. Strauss is not a great composer: he has 
never written a bar of great music—and I presume we 
can only reckon a man a great composer when he has 
written a few bars of great music. This very dismal 
truism is steadily disregarded by Strauss’ backers in 
the Press. Mr. James Huneker, for instance, while 
claiming a position for Strauss amongst the greatest of 
the great, admits cheerfully that his themes lack indi- 
viduality, character, distinction. When Mr. Huneker 
made this admission I pointed out that Strauss must 
be the first master who could not invent themes; I 
Pointed out also, as I did in the case of Mahler last 
week, that he had a technique of sorts at his finger ends 
and could spin an endless web of something that looked 
very like music and sometimes sounded rather like 
music. This trick, I willingly concede, he has; but, 
with the best will in the world, I cannot see that he 
has ever written great music. 

Now, of all forms of musical art that which taxes a 
composer most rigorously is opera. ‘‘ Effects ’’ tickle 
se popular ear in pure orchestral music; but the traf- 
is found out in opera. Strauss, 
+ ddl lieve to an entirely honest and conscien- 

ician, has to discard effects when he comes to 
But, granting his artistic conscientiousness, 


Opera. 


his honest desire to produce fine opera music, has he 
power, the native gift, to do so? My answer must be 
in the words used by Berlioz about Wagner : Non credo; 
and it is incredible to me that I shall ever feel called 
upon to eat those words. Should I ever have to do so 
I will gladly do so, regretting to have been wrong and 
praying for a good digestion. A kindred case is that 
of Vincent d’Indy. With the finest intentions he has 
never managed to compose a fine opera. No one 
doubts his artistic integrity ; no one can do other than 
admire the man; but no one can claim that any of his 
works are artistic successes. Just as many claims were 
made for him in Paris about fifteen years ago as are 
made for Strauss throughout Europe to-day. Two mis- 
takes were and are made: the first, to ask us to bow 
down and worship someone else’s hero; the second, to 
bring an accusation of wilful malice against those who 
cannot bow down. Strauss’ friends and Vincent 
d’Indy’s, as were Wagner’s, are the worst enemies. 

I have always held that a good plan of getting to 
know something about an opera is to read the book. 
At one time this did not much matter, or mattered not 
at all. The libretti of Rossini’s operas, of Meyer- 
beer’s, nay, even of Mozart’s, hardly matter at all. With 
modern opera the case is different. I defy anyone who 
has not read the words of ‘* Der Rosenkavalier ’’ very 
carefully to understand what the whole business is 
about; and without understanding the plot and every 
situation no one can understand the music. A careful 
study of the libretto has shown one that Strauss has 
gone back nearly a century and a half. The plot might 
have been contrived by the librettist of ‘‘ Figaro’’. It is 
not one-tenth as clear as ‘‘ Figaro’’, and it is ten times 
as long ; but the morality is that of ‘‘ Figaro’, and per- 
haps a little nastier; the intellectual calibre revealed is 
lower than that revealed in ‘‘Figaro’’. A middle- 
aged princess has a juvenile lover ; her cousin comes in, 
and the lover miraculously disguises himself as a girl; 
the cousin is on his way to meet his betrothed and 
straightway falls in love with the supposed girl. After 
‘complications and a very great deal of long-windedness 
the girl, restored to manhood, is sent as a sort of depu- 
tation to the cousin’s betrothed. He falls in love with 
her; there are more complications; the cousin gets 
wounded, and at the end the princess’ lover becomes 
engaged to the cousin’s betrothed, and all winds up 
happily, save that the poor princess is left. The stale 
old cabbage of the comedy of intrigue was never more 
lengthily set forth. Metastasio, hack though he was, 
did the job in a far more workmanlike fashion. I sup- 
pose it is called an immoral opera, but, leaving that 
question to the experts in immorality—only remarking 
that Baron Ochs, the cousin of the princess, describes 
his amorous adventures with a wealth of precise detail 
such as da Ponte avoided in ‘* Don Giovanni ’’— 
my complaint is the interminable, intolerable longueurs. 
Wagner’s serpents, crocodiles and dragons used to be 
objected to, and also Wotan’s eternal monologues and 
repetitions of the history of the Ring; but those things 
are positively fascinating compared with the dreary 
gossip, scandal-mongering and innuendoes that form 
the staple of conversation in this work of Strauss. Of 
course it argues myself unknown not to be aware of 
Hugo von Hoffmannsthal’s status ; but I venture to say 
that if he had written many libretti as dull as ‘‘ Der 
Rosenkavalier ’’, there would have been a general rising, 
and he would now be no more. 

Had the author given Wagner such a libretto Wagner 
would have scornfully thrown it at him. Had mad King 
Ludwig compelled him to set it he might possibly have 
thrown off a stream of music having no connexion with 
the words, and that stream might have proved interest- 
ing or even beautiful. Strauss is not Wagner. He is 
totally uninspired; he sets down, in the Mahler style, 
strings of notes without character and conveying no 
feeling; and the result is an ennui that devours 
one quite. Verdi in his ‘‘ Falstaff ’’*and ‘‘ Otello”’ 
days was not more insufferably tedious. A critic 
whom I hold in respect calls the music witty, and I 
am quite at a loss to know what he means—or at least 
I am at a loss to know what he understands by the 
word. Not only do I not know any witty music, but 
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I emphatically deny that music can be a vehicle for wit. 
To write pompous, mock-grandiose music for the entry 
of a buffoon is not to be witty. A few moments of it 
may amuse us, butit is sheer farce and presently wearies 
us. Mozart made use of it in ‘‘ The Seraglio ’’, but he 
had too much artistic feeling and too much common 
sense to keep it up long; in the Pastoral symphony 
Beethoven gave play to his humour in the same way, 
but also only for a few seconds. Strauss tries to keep 
it up for half an hour at a stretch, with disastrous 
results. | Even the odd caterwaulings emitted by his 
orchestra are inevitably too monotonous—where the 
trick has been done two or three times one feels irre- 
sistibly disposed to raise one’s voice in protest. 

He is, after all, at his best when he is serious. The 
music expresses no profound feeling, as a series of tone- 
patterns it is very unlovely, but the instrumental colour- 
ing is not infrequently very beautiful. What I liked 
best were the strident Viennese waltz measures. Cer- 
tainly if a composer cannot write waltz-tunes of his own, 
as Wagner did in ‘‘ The Mastersingers’’, it is much 
better to take those composed by others; and, at any 
rate, when Strauss does this there is something one can 
get hold of instead of a dismal chain of amorphous 
melodies. And now the reader will perceive that I do 
not like ‘* The Rosenkavalier ’’, and there is little reason 
to believe I ever will like it or such stuff as it. There 
is plenty of anemic, colourless music in the world, and 
I cannot see why the stock should be added to. The 
performance, directed by Mr. Thomas Beecham, was 
only middling. The lingering over unimportant pas- 
sages and the stress on things that don’t matter only 
made the essential weakness of the music more patent. 
The artists seemed to me without exception excellent. 
But I intend to hear the work again, and will then be 
better qualified to speak of them. Such singers in such 
music cannot be judged after one hearing ; and there is 
no fear of our not getting enough of Strauss—alter- 
nating with Russian ballet—during the next few 
months. Wagner had to wait six years to hear his own 
“Tristan ’’, but he had contemporaries of the same 
kidney as Strauss whose operas were performed as fast 
as they could be written. 


““A SOCIAL SUCCESS.”’ 
By JoHn PALmer. 


pr ORGEE that we are discussing a play by Mr. Max 

Beerbohm. To remember it were a knave’s trick 
every: way. It is downright malicious to remind a 
person who is trying to do something that hitherto his 
activities have mainly been directed towards undoing 
somebody else. Moreover it is, in the strict sense of 
the word, impertinent. An author may be both a critic 
and a constructor—Coleridge, for instance. But when 
he is the one, he is quite a different person from when 
he is the other. It would be quite possible for X as a 
playwright to violate every one of the principles of 
X as acritic. So far as he succeeds in being the two 
things, he succeeds in being two different individuals. 
It would doubtless be excellent sport for an outsider to 
discover that X the playwright did everything which 
had repeatedly been execrated by X the critic. But 
it would be about as relevant to the formation of a 
sound opinion upon X’s play as quarrelling with the 
orthodoxy of a Sunite Mohammedan because he was 
unable to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles. So distinct 
are the moods of criticism and construction that there 
is no reason at all why Mr. Beerbohm, the critic, should 
not re-indue his critical frame of mind, visit the 
“* Palace ’’ Theatre, and return to this Review in a sin- 
cerely ferocious attack upon the play of Mr. Beerbohm, 
the dramatist. 

The counsel of perfection for a just criticism of ‘‘ A 
Social Success ’’ would be to forget about the author 
entirely. But alas! it is easier said than done. Wait- 
ing for the rise of the curtain at the ‘‘ Palace’’, 
I detected myself in the grip of a thousand pleasant 
memories of a writer who has criticised our manners, 
our faces, our theatre, and our ways with King 
George’s English. Vigorously I wrestled to make of 


my mind a blank, to dissociate my state of conscious- 
ness from anything remotely connoted by the syllables 
** Max Beerbohm ’’. I said ‘‘ Martin Tupper ”’ seventy- 
seven times. I drank in draughts of unutterable 
tedium in a conscientious effort to listen to the musical 
performances of one Rinaldo, a wandering violinist, 
whom I took to be a specimen of that numerous class of 
musical students who, having neither the brains nor 
spirit seriously to complete their musical education, 
help to make the music-hall an uninhabitable place of 
torment for people who like music. But not even 
Rinaldo could defeat the glamour of an evening to be 
ended with a play by Max Beerbohm. The three magic 
syllables stared from the programme. They refused 
to be blotted out. I then and there resolved that when 
it came to writing about the play I would pretend that 
someone else was the author, suppressing the fatal 
name lest my readers, having likewise been infected 
with sweet poison, should be equally unable to approach 
the subject with the necessary blankness of mind. 

I suggest that at this point my readers should put 
down the SarurDAy Review and say ‘‘ Martin Tupper ”’ 
seventy-seven times. Does it work? 

‘* A Social Success’’ by Mr. Martin Tupper shows 
us what awful things may happen to a man who is 
unable to refuse. Tommy Dixon was constitutionally 
unable to say ‘‘ No’’. Let us be quite fair. He was 
unable to say ‘‘ No”’ in the rude emphatic manner re- 
quired of him if his friends were to take ‘‘ No’’ for 
an answer. Tommy was a social success. He was 
Tommy to the husbands, and (even more disturbing) 
Tommy to the wives. He was continually eating 
lunches that he did not like with people he did not want. 
London, which was his paradise with a pipe and a book, 
was his purgatory with a duchess. But Tommy has an 
idea. The curtain rises upon him gorgeously at poker 
with four particular friends. Tableau! Tommy has 
cheated at cards. The four friends scatter in a whirl- 
wind of disapprobation. Tommy is a social pariah. 
Left alone, he bursts into sudden laughter of the suc- 
cessful artist. Tommy wanted to be a social pariah. 
He cheated on purpose ; he was discovered by premedi- 
tation. 

This should have been the brilliant moment of the 
play. It should have been one of those dramatic sur- 
prises whose significance bursts upon the audience and 
expands in meaning for the spectators with every fresh 
peal of delighted laughter. It should have ranked with 
John Worthing’s funereal entrance into the Second Act 
of ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest ’’; or the an- 
nouncement of Violet’s marriage in ‘‘ Man and Super- 
man’’. But Mr. Max Tupper has made the mistake 
of explaining his ‘‘moment’’ after it has occurred 
instead of preparing for it before. Had we already 
known that Tommy wanted to escape, and had the 
note of whimsicality been earlier struck, we should 
have been ready immediately to seize the point, and to 
savour its unexpected deliciousness. We ought to have 
vaguely known that Tommy wanted to cast off the 
Duchess; have forgotten it during the game of poker 
and the scenes of exposure ; and suddenly have tumbled 
to the joke with all its complex and delightful possibili- 
ties in the instant of Tommy’s laughter. I have 
dwelled upon this point because it is one of the 
numerous small things of small importance in a printed 
book that are vital in the theatre. 

Also it serves admirably to illustrate my general im- 
pression of Mr. Martin Beerbohm’s little play. The 
moment when Tommy intends us to realise that he 
was not a bona fide card-sharper should have been 
dazzlingly brilliant ; but it was not. The audience did 
not see the situation quickly enough. By the time the 
position was clear to them the opportunity for laughter 
had passed. The impression persisted all through the 
play that, though we were being amused and interested, 
we were not being amused and interested as much as we 
ought to be. We felt that we ought to have laughed 
much more than we did. The idea of the play was excel- 
lently suited for dramatic expression; the situations 
were decidedly of the theatre ; the dialogue was straight- 
forward, remarkably free of “‘ literary’? distin- 
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guished from ‘‘dramatic’’ virtue. Yet, in a way 
almost vague enough to escape analysis, we felt all 
through that the joke was better than our laughter 
acknowledged. It ought to have been very funny, to 
have kept us simmering with delight, to have shaken 
us at every turn with fresh glimpses into Tommy’s 
tragical comedy. But it did not do so to the extent 
that it should. Something was wrong. It was a play 
that ought to have been written after dinner; but it 
seemed to have been written before breakfast. 

The fun, that somehow we saw but did not fully 
enjoy, was furious enough in all conscience. For 
Tommy’s device recoiled like a boomerang. Scarcely has 
he explained to simple Robbins that the whole game 
had been put up as a desperate remedy for lunching 
out than the other three particular friends make up 
their minds that there are worse things than cheating 
at cards—a bore, for instance. They all, in about 
fifteen minutes, come to feel that Tommy must be for- 
given—nay, that he is more to be petted than ever. 
Tommy, the social success, was by way of becoming, in 
Robbins’ delightful phrase, ‘‘a sort of a Duke’’; but 
Tommy, the card sharper, is invited on the telephone 
to be a Duke indeed. The women desire only to live 
with him for ever; the men desire only to lunch with 
him every day. So Tommy is again overwhelmed with 
invitations—to lunch, to dine, to marry, to be a co- 
respondent—anything. And the curtain falls upon 
Tommy’s crushed and helpless figure of a_ social 
success. Does not this sound as if it might be the 
funniest and most delightful farce imaginable—a farce 
that Wylde or Wycherley would have liked to invent? 
And of course it really is funny and delightful; but, 
again, not so much as it should be. Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm (the whole name is back at last: I have a keen 
suspicion that I have had it at the back of my mind all 
along. It may even have partly or wholly intruded 
before this) seems deliberately to have discarded the 
graces that he may so easily command in order to rely 
for his effects entirely upon the resources of the stage 
—a brave decision, almost, but not quite, justified in 
the result. He has thrown away the finer values of his 
literary style; but has not yet thoroughly mastered the 
finer values of the theatre. 

I have already outrun my space; but a word of 
welcome must be found for Sir George Alexander on 
his first appearance in vaudeville. It is already quite 
clear, as I predicted when the Lord Chamberlain ad- 
mitted the variety theatres to his jurisdiction, that the 
future of one-act plays is almost wholly bound up 
with the future of the music-hall. The barbarous con- 
ditions that rule the production of the lever de rideau 
have almost reduced the one-act play to the level of a 
tale told by an idiot. A real chance of recovery has 
come now that accomplished actors are willing and able 
to appear in one-act plays as part of a vaudeville pro- 
gramme. For this reason alone, apart from the 
pleasure he has given us in his picture of Tommy, I 
am delighted to be able to congratulate Sir George 
Alexander upon his decision to join the little band of 
actor-managers who no more will be able to announce 
themselves ‘‘for the first time in vaudeville ’’. 


OUTRAGED WORKS OF ART. 
By C. H. BaKER. 


WE are curiously illogical in the way we outrage 

works of art. The other day a man brutally 
and stupidly assaulted four small pictures in the 
National Gallery and was immediately ‘‘ run in” as a 
person dangerous to the community. We are all 
agreed that attacks on pictures or actual smashings of 
keramics or statuary are Hunnish acts ; we all recognise 
that the two Wilson landscapes and the Constables 
Stabbed and scored by the man I have referred to are 
grievously defaced and, in their present condition, 
\alueless as pictures. Everybody being agreed on this, 
Picture outrages occur only when someone’s reason has 
broken down. 


last week I made a pilgrimage to study one of the 
finest and rarest works of art in England. There are 
but three works comparable with that I went to see. 
When I reached my object my first impression (probably 
the most precious moment one can experience from a 
work of art) was ruined, because, as high as a man’s 
reach, scar upon scar, a very net of scars covered its 
surface. This masterpiece, the Hardingstone Eleanor 
Cross, carved in 1290 by the artist known as William 
de Hibernia, ‘‘ imaginator’’, has been for as far back 
as one can read the scrawls upon it, the victim of 
vulgar sentimental trippers. Year after year the living 
thought, imagination, inspiration of the sculptor is 
scored into by the class of fatuous person who thinks 
that successive visitors will like to know that 
‘* A. H. B.”’ visited the Cross in 1827. Perhaps the 
signatories get a little mournful pleasure from the pro- 
spect of revisiting their crime when their hair is silvery, 
and of showing it to their grandchildren. Yet none of 
these people would scratch initials on a picture’s sur- 
face, vaguely feeling that important and interesting as 
such record might be it would spoil the appearance of 
the canvas. But for the appearance of the sculptor’s 
work the tripper has no care. He may feel a little 
gratitude that there are nice plain spaces left between 
the mouldings whereon his initials will be very con- 
spicuous. But for the old artist’s fastidious planning 
of spaces and flat planes, for his perfect sense of balance 
and proportion, for the abstract beauty of his thought 
that was conceived and given birth, and for centuries of 
inspiring life in the densely material substance of the 
stone, the violator has no pity. Indeed, like the 
sparrows that daily befoul the cross, he is supremely 
unaware of the gracious qualities he mars. As high as 
aman can reach, down to the base of the cross, the 
Hardingstone monument is covered with interlacing 
layers of signatures. The earliest date I noticed was 
1764, the latest 1912. Presumably the Geddington 
and Waltham Crosses, the only two remaining memo- 
rials of the dead Queen’s progress, are in like case. 

Inherited artistry, perfect craftsmanship and quick 
sympathy with their material are the causes of the 
thirteenth century masters’ supremacy. The relation 
of the sculpture to its lighting and a sure instinct for 
just balance between sensitive grace and stone-like bulk 
give this work of William the Irishman an exquisite 
feeling of enduring strength and upspringing poise, 
comparable with the faultless poise of tendrils. The 
whole thing must have had the inevitable coherent 
growth of a fir tree, and the figures of the Queen, 
standing a little withdrawn beneath their canopies, are 
perfectly identified with this unity. Mr. Prior, in the 
great work that Professor Lethaby has discussed in this 
Review, draws attention to the new style of drapery 
first apparent in the Hardingstone and Salisbury Cathe- 
dral figures, also of 1290. This new style ultimately 
developed into the unstonelike treatment of the late 
fourteenth century and onwards. 

Sympathy with the character of one’s medium does 
not seem a very exigent demand, but yet how few 
artists have it. Water-colour, oil-colour, etching, 
bronze and marble, every one has its private character, 
and every one repudiates the idea that ‘‘ any old”’ 
technique (as some people put it) will express this 
character. An interesting exhibition of statuettes 
at the Fine Art Society clearly illustrates the dif- 
ferent methods of dealing with bronze. Perhaps 
no medium, unless it be water-colour, is capable 
of such repulsive results as bronze under the mis- 
management of an unsympathetic sculptor. On the 
other hand, when it is understood it expresses a rugged 
nobility of passion, as in the superb grief-rent ‘‘ Lamen- 
tation ’’ of Donatello, at South Kensington, or an in- 
comparable nervous fineness as in the Greek ‘‘ Head of 
an African’’, in the British Museum. The range of 
expression possible in bronze is great, but it does not 
take in photographic pettiness. Indeed, if we think 
of it, photographic detail in any metal is essentially 
wrong and mean, implying properties of wirelike edges 
and rigidity. If we can imagine our own faces sud- 
denly turned into polished bronze, losing the texture 
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and consistency of flesh, becoming sharpened and 
stiffened into the consistency of metal, we can realise 
what an abortion is bronze work pushed to photo- 
graphic imitation. The pieces that stand out from the 
Fine Art Society’s Exhibition as examples of material 
sympathetically wrought are Mrs. Scott’s Nos. 16 and 
76, Mr. Tweed’s ‘‘ Rest’’, Mr. Wells’ ‘‘ The Kiss”’, 
Legros’ ‘‘ Torso”’, and of course Rodin’s ‘‘ L’Homme 
au Nez Cassé’’. Rodin’s comment on his own 
‘* Baiser ’’, whose polished perfection he was weighing 
against the rugged planes of the ‘‘ Balzac’’, is signi- 
ficant: ‘‘ To polish and repolish the toes or the curls 
compromises the main idea, the soul of what I seek ’’. 

Of course one should not dogmatise about the souls 
of works of art: they are subtle things, these souls, and 
may shine forth brightly to their authors though from 
us they may be hidden. On the other hand, one cannot 
write with any enthusiasm about things only sur- 
mised. The Friday Club’s show in the Alpine Club 
gallery is gay and bright and hard. One would not sus- 
pect that much soul could lurk in these dry bald state- 
ments of self-conscious smartness. The kind of convic- 
tion that carries an artist further than he knows, some- 
thing not unlike the call that urged George Fox and sent 
him all uplifted crying through the streets of Lichfield, 
and then left him only dimly apprehensive of his action, 
is not compatible with a sort of flaunting self-assurance. 
On the other hand, we must remember that this Club 
is, as it were, a Fabian nursery from which it would 
be unreasonable to demand much more than office-made 
formule. But with Mrs. Clarke Hall’s drawings we 
suddenly meet a living spirit. She herself could not 
define what it is that makes ‘‘A Creek ’’ arresting. 
Analyse the design, drawing and colour and you will 
not explain the ultimate haunting appeal of this picture. 
For the thought and spirit of art are incommunicable ; 
only that which is superficial can be handed about from 
one to another. Expertise of an extra fine American 
brand is needed to tell a genuine Innes from a Dayrell 
Reed. But the quality that fills this Edna Hall is 
remote, inviolable and unforgeable. Mr. Gertler’s and 
Mr. Currie’s drawings are good in their academic way, 
and far more interesting that their heavily laboured pic- 
tures. Mr. Malcolm Milne and Mr. Noel Simmons both 
give one the impression of having genuinely felt their 
subjects. Yielding to an authentic emotion is more to 
be commended than are dialectics. 

As for the special exigences of oil pigment, very few 
of the Friday Club oil-painters recognise their exist- 
ence, and though misconceived oil-painting may not be 
as unpleasant as misused bronze, still it is not delicious. 
The recently published letters of Van Gogh throw an 
interesting light on his method of painting and his own 
recognition of its deficiencies. Another recent book by 
a pupil of Cézanne shows (I am told) another possible 
explanation of the vagaries from which the extremists 
have derived. Cézanne’s eccentricities of form, far 
from being the symbolism of a new creed, were, accord- 
ing to my informant, merely the symptoms of acute 
astigmatism. If this be true, we have a delightful new 
version of the fable of the tailless fox. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LAND.—III. 
By GeorGE A. B. Dewar. 


tes believe in the immense good of life on the land, 
and to keep one’s faith fresh, it is not enough 

to draw on past experience, to sit indoors and theorise 
about it. No doubt it is well to study histories that 
tell what Stein and Hardenburg did to make a strong 
land life in Prussia, and the accounts of what the 
small men in land are doing in Denmark and in France 
and in Sicily and South Italy to-day. The success of 
their work in those countries is certain—figures are not 
really wanted to fortify one. I had glimpses of it 
in Sicily two years ago, and about Naples; I have seen 
it in France; and the sight compels belief at once. 
How much mightier are things seen than things argued ! 
But I am just as convinced, reasonably convinced, 


that the life for a great body of the people is a settled 
life on the land, by going down now into absolute 
English country and getting steeped in it. The thing is 
extremely good at this point in the year, in spite of 
hateful days in every week. It is a very per- 
ceptible turning point, and the long prelude to spring 
has begun. You see this quite clearly in the drawing 
out of the afternoon, sunshine struck across the park 
oaks and woods so late as four o’clock where it was 
half-dark at four a short time ago; and, if you go into 
detail, you can see it in the uncrinkling dull little leaves 
and tousled flower-heads of the dog mercury in the 
sheltered hedges and copses, or the tiny polished ones 
of celandine. You hear it in the bleat from the sheep- 
fold—the best sound that ever entered the ear at this 
time—and also in the absurd, delicious notes of the 
rooks in the rookery elms. 

The whole large scene among the lanes and farms 
and woods—the brown with a purple afternoon haze or 
bloom on it, the pale yellow sunshine, and the fresh 
nip of the air though the ground is soaked with rain— 
this can convince one more than the most convincing 
figures or facts in history that the right life for a large 
part of a nation is the fixed one on the land. 

Whether the field workers or small holders or large 
holders or countrymen generally recognise the excel- 
lence of these things or not, the effect of them as a 
whole on people must be good. They constitute The 
Open Life which makes for the wholesome body and the 
wholesome mind. That is a term coined, I think, by 
one who does not write on these subjects—J. L. Garvin 
—but it is more expressive, and the ring of it truer, 
than the simple life or the natural life or any other term 
of the kind I know. 

How is the change to be made? Mr. Bonar Law said 
in his Edinburgh speech a week ago that to establish 
a large body of small holders on the land would be ‘‘ the 
greatest of all possible blessings’’ for the English 
people, but that it was not one to be entered on rashly. 
There are two ways. One way, roughly, is to force 
out of the hands of all the owners in England to-day 
all the land and then lease it out in tiny parcels to 
every man who asks for it. That is the way to work 
it rashly. It is the plan of people who, if they have 
not gone stark mad through theory, have at least been 
made flighty by it. Those who like this way appear 
to fall into two schools that sometimes shade imper- 
ceptibly into one another. One says ‘‘ Let us pay 
for the land out of public money, for the English notion 
of justice would not approve of taking it for nothing ’’; 
the other says ‘‘ Let us not pay for it:, let us take it 
by the bold stroke of a single tax of twenty shillings 
in the pound ; those who hold it have no right to it— 
their fathers stole it’’. These schools differ slightly 
in temperament. One is a little more brazen, the other 
a little astuter. In the world of practice they differ not 
at all. They are agreed to make a tremendous mess 
of the whole business. I often lunch at a crowded 
light-refreshment place near Charing Cross, where I 
meet several vehement politicians. One of them said 
to me angrily the other day, ‘‘ England, if we have 
a few years more of progress at the present rate, will 
be a little paradise’’. England, if either of these 
schools of the land had its way, might become a para- 
dise ; but it would be a paradise not for man but for 
goldfinches; a large amount of its land, which has 
come back to the plough through the higher price 
of corn of late years, would return to the thistle. 

Everybody with eyes to see, who has travelled much 
through the country—heavy and light soils, bare 
bleak downlands, rich rank river valleys, places well 
peopled and close to lively towns and railways, places 
far from towns and railways—knows diversity is a great 
fact about England. He knows it is in the nature, 
the geology of England, and in the life and character 
of the whole countryside. Both these schools—the 
wholesale buying-out and the wholesale taxing-out 
schools—would replace diversity by monotony. They 
are a sort of flat-raters : not two hundred a year apiece 
all round, but so many acres all round. They would 
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give us with a vengeance Lowe’s ‘‘ bare and level 
plain where every molehill is a mountain and every 
thistle a forest tree’’. I doubt whether the loaves 
would tend to run very large on that plain, or whether 
the money to buy them would for long be very flush. 


The other way is not to buy out or tax out everyone 
who holds the land. It is to bring into the freehold 
a body of men who are well trained and fitted for the 
life and work. If the reform is to be real and thorough, 
that body must be very large. Its numbers must be 
in five or six figures. It is idle folly playing with the 
thing: we should do it on a great, bold scale or do 
it not at all. The new building must be added to the 
old. It will be a supplement. Architects, whether 
they work upon an old constitution or upon an old public 
building, know well that often the best, the only practi- 
cal, plan is to work in new with old. The same will 
apply equally well to our land system. We have to 
add on, make new wings to meet the needs of the 
new generation. Here the bitter critic of the land 
tradition and the land system, as it is to-day, objects— 
‘‘ But the old building is rotten. It is overgrown with 
moss. It is absurd. We must break it up wholly 
before we can hope to found the new building’. And 
then he makes the most damning charge of all against 
it. ‘It is antiquated!” 

If our land system to-day is, as its critics say, rotten, 
it would be the vainest thing to build on to it a new 
wing for the small freeholders. As to the charge that 
the land system is old, is ‘‘ antiquated ’’—that is not 
worth considering. The same charge applies to our 
constitution. It applies to many most enduring 
and efficient things in ordinary daily use. The plough 
is antiquated. So is the ship’s sail. So are the garden 
prong and spade. The wheel is antiquated. The 
English language is antiquated ; yet when people want 
to spell it and speak it in a new way, and tell us 
it is absurd, old, fossilised and bad for the country, 
we call them cranks. The cheapest and emptiest 
charge of all—and yet perhaps the most effective !— 
against the land system is that of age. 

But other charges want looking into more carefully. 
The system is said to be a tyranny. They say it is a 
survival of the worst side of feudalism; that the 
villagers are kept underfoot, ill-treated generally ; that 
the game laws are harsh; that the best landscapes, 
the fairest scenes, of England are, for the sake of 
selfish sport, shut against the people. 

As to the land system being a harsh feudalism which 
grinds down the villager in England to-day—what 
truth isin it? I detest, almost beyond everything, the 
idea of a class tyranny, of any tyranny. There may 
be cases of it in the villages under the land system, 
just as there may be in towns under the factory system ; 
in trade generally ; and in all walks of life. But I have 
been in direct touch with all classes in English country 
life, and I have found very little bearing the least 
likeness to tyranny. Quite lately I was staying in a 
district which is sometimes described as a hotbed of 
feudalism. It is a district of powerful families with 
large possessions in land, of old families. Here is a 
sixteenth-century family, there a seventeenth-century. 
It is not a ‘‘ monopoly ’’, for some of the farms and 
houses are owned by small people and by outsiders 
who do not ‘‘ belong to the county ’’, or to the district. 
But these families do own the bulk of the land and 
are a great influence in all the villages about. I 
chanced to stay with the sixteenth-century. Feudalism 
had been having a very busy time in that district of 
late. It had lately a coming of age, which the folk in 
the villages and hamlets gathered to celebrate. There 
was a spread for them on the lawn, and a dinner after- 
wards which seventy sat down to. And there was a 
great merry-making that day. 

If that is the iron hand of feudalism, it wears a very 
soft velvet glove. 

_ Feudalism was still busy. ‘‘ We have been employed 
in making and distributing sixty-five cakes’’ I was 


told. Cakes are not the kind of thing one associates 
with the stark rule of feudalism. The only association 
of the two that one can recall relates to Marie 
Antoinette, who is said to have remarked when she was 
told there was no bread for the people ‘‘ Then let them 
eat cakes ’’. 

‘* Not many changes in the village, I suppose, since 
I was last here?’’ I asked soon after arrival—it is a 
thing so often said by a visitor to an old English 
village. ‘* No—except that poor is dead.”’ I 
had known some years before. He had been the 
clever and bright boy of the village who should have 
been a success. But drink made him the failure of the 
village, and in the end killed him. Why he should 
have drunk, and drunk to death, nobody knows—it is 
one of the myriad mysteries that not feudalism, not 
Socialism, nor any other ism can solve or cure. 

Then one of us asked about a particular little cot- 
tage—who lived there now? And, incidentally with 
the answer, came, ‘‘I don’t think I could go into the 
cottage since died ’’. stands for an old 
woman in a humble walk of life, a delicate character 
touched with a rare simplicity of mind, only strong in 
one thing in the world, faith. 

It does not fit in very well, does it, with the idea 
of serfs and villagers downtrodden by proud despots, 
and the harsh rule of the unsympathetic squire? 

No doubt, were names and places given here exactly, 
I should be told ‘‘ Oh, but you have singled out a family 
famous for its good treatment of the villagers!’’. I 
have made no attempt to do so; but have just taken 
a case that I tested by chance since I began to write 
on this subject. The truth is it would be easy to find 
many other villages all over England where you have 
the same interchange of human kindness, the same 
respect, between the great family and the little ones 
that exist in this particular place. As it happens, I 
should find much the same kind of life and feeling in 
the very next district. If this talk about feudalism 
and its harshness and despotism means aught, it means 
the greater and the older families throughout the 
country. Yet of all families and groups in our 
society these really are the very ones who are most 
careful of the welfare of the village. The thing is 
known to everybody who has cared to look into the 
system without passion or favour. I do not hold 
with the frequent saying that the bad landlords, 
the wholly selfish ones, are the small owners; 
that they care nothing for their people or depen- 
dents so long as they get their own rents. It is 
crude and mean common form. Still it is certain that 
where the old land tradition is strongest, the English 
village is often seen at its best—the cottages at best, 
the gardens and allotments at best, the workers at 
best. That it should be so is in some degree in 
heredity. 


A NIGHT JOURNEY. 
By Fitson Younc. 


I HAVE an angel who bears me up when I set forth 
upon a jcurney; who transforms my experience, 
and sees to it that I do not dash my foot against the 
stone of dulness. Sense of Adventure, or whatever 
you may like to call him, he is probably some near 
relation of that angel of Makebelieve who accompanies 
us through our childhood, and with whom most of us 
part company far too soon. Perhaps he is only that 
angel grown a little older and more diffident, no longer 
so intimate a part of our lives, and not always sure 
of a welcome; but whoever he is, he has the power to 
make many commonplace things interesting and even 
exciting. I am especially sure of finding him waiting 
for me at railway stations and at the quay-sides of sea- 
ports. The other night circumstances ordained that 
I should rise from my comfortable chair by the fire, 
lay aside my after-dinner pipe, and set forth for the 
country of Scotland. Now however glad I might be 
to arrive, the business of getting there seemed, on 
this stormy winter night, an inconvenient and even 
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formidable affair. I summoned my angel, but he did 
not appear, and I had to set out alone in a taxicab. 

I am one of those who can never set out on a journey 
without a sensation of disturbance and depression. 
Many and far as my journeys have been, my heart sinks 
when it comes to the moment of getting up and going. 
Free as we may imagine ourselves to be, our existence 
always and everywhere runs on rails; if it is only for 
a few days, we still must go on the track defined for 
us by circumstance, and when we change our destina- 
tion or remove ourselves we go through the process of 
switching ourselves off to some other track. And 
though I may be only going away for a few days, if 
my journey is to be any distance at all I look round my 
room ere I depart with a sense that something has 
come to a period, and may or may not be resumed. 
True, there are no great affairs to be adjusted or in- 
terests to be provided for when I move. My prepara- 
tions can be very easily and simply made. But I feel 
when I set forth, and I know it is a feeling commonly 
shared, as though I were not only taking myself up by 
the roots, but also doing considerable damage to the 
soil in which they have been imbedded. 

I had this feeling to a full degree as I drove through 
that part of London which for so many of us is associ- 
ated with journeys to the North. There isa street called 
Goodge Street, through which one invariably drives 
on these occasions ; I have never noticed it at any other 
time, but I believe it to be the most gloomy thorough- 
fare in the world, and it is certainly the one in which 
the sinking sensation becomes extreme. But having 
made the passage of Goodge Street I felt that there 
was no turning back, and that I must indeed launch 
myself. And although it cannot be called a hardship 
to go to bed in a modern railway train, and may, as 
things go, be accounted by some standards an almost 
extravagant luxury, yet if you regard it merely as a 
way of passing the night, it is not really a pleasant 
thing to be in a bed that shakes and jerks, and swings 
violentiy from side to side, and lurches and vibrates, 
and has, a foot or two beneath it, an iron machinery 
of wheels that groans and hums loudly in various keys 
throughout the night. To be made to sleep in such 
a bed in an ordinary house would be regarded as an 
ingenious form of torture. Nevertheless my spirits 
rose not a little when I entered the lighted orderliness 
of S. Pancras; for S. Pancras is a station with which 
I have only pleasant associations. 

And let me tell you that it matters very much to the 
traveller who sets forth with these depressing sensa- 
tions which station he departs from. Of all London 
railway stations Waterloo depresses me the most, and 
although the two longest journeys I have ever made 
began there, travel seems to me a sordid and a petty 
business when I start from Waterloo. Euston has 
two associations in my mind—one, the dreary one of 
going back to everyday life after the paradise of youth- 
ful visits to London; the other, the more agreeable 
adventure of the Irish mail. King’s: Cross means 
Scotland or week-end visits. Paddington I associate 
entirely with Cornwall, for I never go up the river and 
I never go to race meetings. Victoria I associate with 
trivial journeys for trivial purposes; Liverpool Street 
with chaos and sordid discomfort, ending in a headache 
and the green stupor of Suffolk; Charing Cross with 
the continent of Europe, and the sense of spending more 
money than I can afford. But S. Pancras has been 
reserved for me almost entirely as the gateway to 
pleasant things, and the Midland Railway an organisa- 
tion founded and conducted for the purpose of taking 
me to desirable places and people whom it makes me 
happy to see. Perhaps this is because I have used it 
so little in the past; but I shall try to use it more in 
the future. 

Well, I found my angel waiting for me beside the 
long train; and as I had some time to spare, we walked 
up and down and looked at this strange articulated 
conveyance in which I was to be dragged out into the 
night. Only a little of it was devoted to the accommo- 
dation of people; the rest was parcel and mail vans, 
with gaping sides through which packages of every 


kind and shape were being passed. I noticed among 
other things some boxes containing grapes, consigned 
from a merchant in Covent Garden to a fruiterer in 
Glasgow ; and | thought that I detected here a piece 
of canny Scotch economy. These, I said, are grapes 
which arrived early this morning at Covent Garden, 
which London has all day had the chance of buying and 
has not bought; now they are being sent to Glasgow 
in the hope that the Glasgow people will think they are 
entirely fresh. No doubt the Glasgow fruiterer made 
an arrangement with him of Covent Garden that he 
would take certain stock remaining unsold at the end 
of the day at a reduction; and as people do not buy 
grapes in the middle of the night no time would be 
wasted by their conveyance in this manner. I dare say 
this was all wrong; but I am convinced that someone 
was getting the better of someone else over those 
grapes, and that the only person who would really pay 
would be the person who ultimately bought them to 
eat. My angel further pointed out to me with what 
extraordinary care this train had been prepared; 
although it was going out into the night to be hauled 
through a gale of sleet and snow, every coach had 
been cleaned and polished as though for an exhibition. 
And when the two great engines were backed on they 
too were beautiful in ruddy paint and polished brass; 
and although no gallery of spectators admired them, 
hours and hours had been spent in making them beau- 
tiful for their rush through the night. And then the 
mail carts came driving up, and the bags with their 
various destinations marked upon them were thrown 
into the vans; and to see in imagination through the 
canvas fabric all the different handwritings, all the 
different subjects and purposes of the human brain that 
were thus being communicated to so many different 
kinds of people, to consider how many destinies would 
be affected by the contents of even one of those bags— 
to feel all this was to be imbued with a sense, not that 
one was embarking on a wearisome and uninteresting 
journey, but that one was taking part in a highly 
romantic adventure. 

We crept stealthily out of the station, and imme- 
diately the gale began to hum and roar in the ventila- 
tors. I had some talk with the guard in his spacious 
apartment as to the road we were to travel, and mar- 
velled not a little at the bulk and intricacy of the work 
that was to occupy him through the night, if none of 
the parcels and packages in his charge was to fail to 
reach its destination punctually. And presently I lay 
down and turned the light out and tried to go to sleep, 
although the beating of the wheels and the calling of 
the gale, and the shaking and swinging of my couch, 
kept me long awake. But almost pleasanter than sleep 
was the thought that I was lying more or less comfort- 
ably between linen sheets in a little bedroom, while so 
many attentive and strenuous forces were at work hurl- 
ing me through the air at the speed of a rocket. I 
thought of the engine-drivers and firemen sweating in 
the open air among the grit and cinders in front of me, 
of the red glow of the fires shining up into the snowy 
air; of the signalmen reading and listening in their 
signal-boxes, those jewels of light with which the whole 
of the way was threaded. We passed through Melton 
Mowbray ; and I thought of the foxes returning to their 
earths, of the hounds dreaming in the kennels,’ of the 
wonderful horses dozing and sighing in their sleep, and 
all the high passions of the chase sunk down to nothing 
while we thundered along by copse and cover. And so 
thinking, I fell farther and farther away towards un- 
consciousness, now made aware, by the sound of a 
voice echoing under some empty station roof, that we 
were momentarily at rest, now warned by the sense of 
time and by an increasing sense of cold that we were 
up on the high wild moors by Hawes or Kirkby 
Stephen. 

And the last and most vivid picture I had was when 
at half-past five in the morning I looked out and found 
the train pulled up at the station of Hawick. It was 
dark and windy, and bitterly cold; the town stood 
revealed by the feathers of steam and smoke _ that 
flourished above the mill chimneys in the frozen moon- 
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light, and by the squares of yellow light that showed 
in every building where Scotch people were already 
getting up in the frosty darkness to begin a new day 
of labour. It was with some sense of thankfulness, and 
with no further need of the angelic services, that after 
that vision I got back between the sheets of my warm 
bed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LAND. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAyY REVIEW. 


27 January 1913. 

Sir—I have read with much interest the article in 
your issue of the 18th instant, ‘‘ The Truth about the 
Land ’’, by Mr. George Dewar, and 1 am looking for- 
ward to the promised continuation of his remarks on 
the subject. 

Mr. Dewar has evidently studied the question of the 
agricultural labourer, and he discards the irrelevant and 
often foolish talk of mere theorists. His statement that 
‘we want a strong peasantry on the land, as surely 


as we want a strong fleet on the water ’’, is very true, ! 


and as he says, ‘‘ the fact that we have not got such 
a peasantry is a tremendous ill, and unless we cure it, 
will simply end us’’. It is very strange that men busy 
in politics, commerce and manufactures cannot see the 
vital danger of the position we are in. I suppose they 
will not find it out until some crisis comes, through war 
or some other calamity, when it will be too late. We 
are the only nation in the world that relies for its 
bread and other necessaries of life on oversea supplies. 
With only about a few weeks’ supply of bread in hand 
we could not carry on a war with a first-class Power for 
three months, as we should be starved into surrender. 
Our Navy, however strong, though it would do its duty 
in fighting the enemy, would be absolutely incapable of 
protecting the thousands of food-laden ships which come 
to our ports from all quarters. 

This is true, or is it not true? If it be true, what 
a tremendous responsibility lies on our statesmen for 
their apathy on this subject! If evidence of its truth 
is wanted, let anyone go into the City and ask the 
underwriters at what rate they would insure our grain- 
laden ships in time of war. The rates they would 
name, if they would insure them at all, would be of 
such a prohibitive character as to cause food to 
go up to panic prices, with the result that the working 
classes, upon whom the suffering would fall, would 
demand that peace be made at any price or any cost. 

Mr. Dewar sees clearly the remedy for this state of 
things. He discards the nostrums of yearly tenancies 
under County Councils etc., and declares plainly that 
there is only one sound way out of the difficulty, and 
that is the creation of ownerships—large and small— 
under which men should be rooted to the soil they culti- 
vate. There is no other remedy. 

I am faithfully yours 
Jesse COLLINGs. 


THE PERSIAN QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the REVIEW. 


Tibberton Court Gloucester 
27 January 1913. 

Sir—I have observed with much interest a letter 
dated 11 January from Mr. Athelstan Riley on the Per- 
sian Question, and as it contains statements about the 
political condition of Northern Persia of a misleading 
nature I venture to crave your indulgence for a short 
Space. 

I have myself not long returned from a journey 
which I undertook last autumn in the Russian sphere 
of Persia from the Turkish frontier to Teheran, and 
had many opportunities of witnessing the effect of the 
Russian occupation which is steadily progressing in 
that country. Having visited the country and many 


to combat absolutely the general inference which he 
draws about the political and social conditions there. 
I would respectfully suggest that he has failed to re- 
cognise or understand the causes underlying the present 
situation. He fails to see that what is going on there 
is just the same as has gone on for years and years in 
the territories adjoining Russia’s eastern frontier, ever 
since Russia began her march eastwards. Anyone who 
knows Russia is aware that her Eastern policy is 
dominated by the idea of expansion at the expense of 
the Mohammedan Powers, and the means by which she 
brings about her ideals is by creating disorder in the 
territories beyond her frontiers, so as to necessitate 
interference to restore the order which she has been 
instrumental in disturbing. 

Thus one can now see, as I saw last October, the 
remarkable sight of 2000 Russian troops in camp at 
Khoi in North-west Persia, with full equipment and 
every sign of a permanent occupation, and yet on the 
principal trade route close by, between Erzerum and 
Tabriz, irregular patrols of Kurdish free-booters, whose 
chief occupation is raiding caravans and sheep lifting. 
Some of these ‘‘ gentlemen ’’, with whom I stayed on 


my way through the country (and I am bound to say 
they treated me quite well), were armed to the teeth, and 
I proved on one occasion that they had been receiving 
arms from the Caucasus, which had been smuggled 
across the frontier. Not only that, but one of their 
chieftains had actually been given honorary rank in a 
Caucasian regiment, although he was not even a Rus- 
sian subject. This very man had been engaged in robbing 
villages on the Turkish side of the frontier for several 
months past. And yet close by a Russian military 
occupation was steadily proceeding. A plain man 
naturally asks why no attempt is made, if the Russians 
are sincere, to disarm these tribesmen. Everyone that 
I came across in Azerbaijan, whether Persian Governor, 
local landowner, villager, shepherd, or European resi- 
‘dent, made no secret of the fact that not only are 
the disorderly elements of the nomad tribes winked 
at by the Russians, but that they are being actually 
encouraged. At Khoi “ stern justice’’ was being ad- 
ministered. At first I thought that there might be 
some justification for the Russian political agents in 
hanging certain people in the market-place this autumn. 
But I discovered while I was there that the offence for 
which hanging was the punishment was nothing more 
heinous than political enthusiasm on the part of a few 
young Armenians and Persians, who stated in public 
that they objected to the Russian occupation. I will 
not deny that there are malefactors of a more dangerous 
kind in some of these North Persian towns, some of 
whom have escaped from the Caucasus. But instead 
of assisting the local Persian Governors to deal with 
these miscreants and backing them up by all means 
in their power, the Russian Consuls act as if they (the 
Governors) did not exist, destroy the whole of their 
prestige, and then accuse them of not having any. I 
can only instance the case of the ‘‘ Sipahdar”’, who 
was Governor-General of Azerbaijan when I was in 
Tabriz. When he arrived to take up his post he found 
the Government House in occupation of five hundred 
Cossacks, who refused to turn out; and when I went 
to call on his Excellency he was trying to govern the 
greatest province of Persia from a little house in the 
back streets of Tabriz. But that is not the worst of 
Russia’s political action in the north. She systemati- 
cally refuses to support the Persian gendarmerie and 
the Swedish officers, who, if they were given a chance, 
could undoubtedly restore order on the principal trade 
routes. Russia has set her face againt the gendar- 
merie in Azerbaijan, the very place where their estab- 
lishment would be most beneficial, especially in the dis- 
tricts where the Kurds are numerous. She refuses to 
lend money for its organisation, and prefers instead 
to keep her own soldiers there, not for the purpose of 
controlling the nomads, but of destroying the political 
influence of the local Persian officials. Mr. Athelstan 


Riley quotes from his correspondent as saying that the 


towns north of Lake Urmia (the very district which I 
understand was well known to Mr. Riley), I venture 


Syrian Christians in the Urmiah district have built 
large houses, drive about in carriages, and live in com- 
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fort and safety, owing to the more settled government. 
I can confidently say that my experience was exactly the 
reverse. On the contrary, one of these very Syrian 
Christians at Khoi came to me and stated that he was 
in such fear of being robbed by the Kurds that he 
asked me to convey his savings in silver to the Cau- 
casus, as he could not trust the Russian Consul to 
assist him in any way. In the end I conveyed some 
of his savings in my baggage and arranged for them 
to be banked at Tabriz, and forwarded to the Caucasus. 
Everywhere in Azerbaijan I heard loud complaints from 
the population about the state of disorder that there was 
in the country. On the surface, doubtless, there ap- 
peared to be greater order than there is at present in 
the south, but it is apparent and not real, and it is 
based upon fear and even terror of Russian secret in- 
trigues. These are not the conditions which create 
real tranquillity amongst the nomad tribes, or com- 
mercial confidence among the settled traders. Mr. 
Athelstan Riley’s case might have some foundation if 
he could show that Russia’s occupation of the country 
restored order, but the plain fact is that she occupies 
it without restoring order, and systematically prevents 
the Persian Government from exercising any authority. 

Of course everyone must realise that the introduction 
of constitutional government into an Orien'al s‘a'e 
must be accompanied by grave social and political con- 
vulsions, but instead of stamping on the Persian patient 
in convulsion as Russia is doing, and sneering at its 
healthy growing pains as the protagonists of Russia 
in England do, it should be the duty of Great Britain 
as the greatest Mohammedan Power in the world to 
encourage and assist a central Government for Persia. 
The only way to bring this about is by lending financial 
assistance to the country with whose affairs we have 
so constantly tampered, by assisting the formation of 
a gendarmerie under foreign officers and by giving to 
the central Government of Persia that backing and 
prestige without which law and order are impossible 


in the East. Yours truly 
M. Puitips PRICE. 


‘HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF.’”’ 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 


The House in the Wood Woodham Woking 
28 January 1913. 
Sirn—The evolution of political morality is un- 
doubtedly a slow process; we do not seem to have 
advanced very much since the year 1710 when, as Mr. 
Herbert Paul quotes in his ‘‘ Queen Anne’’, Henry 
S. John, Secretary of State, wrote, with greater can- 
dour than perhaps would be shown to-day, ‘‘I am 
afraid that we came to Court by the same dispositions 
as all parties have done; that the principal spring of 
our actions was to have the Government of State in 
our hands, that our principal views were the conserva- 
tion of this power, great employments to ourselves, 
and great opportunities of rewarding those who had 
helped to raise us, and of hurting those who stood in 
opposition to us ’’. Yours etc. 
BEATRICE M. BELLIN. 


MADAME BLAVATSKY AND HER WORK. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 
Hotel de Il’Elysée Paris 

29 January 1913. 
Sir—As one who knew Madame Blavatsky inti- 
mately for many years until her death in 1891, I may 
perhaps be allowed to give a few facts in her defence 
from my own knowledge and experience. Having been 
a lifelong student of religion and philosophy, I found 
in her writings exactly the clues I needed. Her monu- 
mental work, ‘‘ The Secret Doctrine’’ (the original 
edition of two volumes published in 1888; the third 
volume and subsequent editions, issued since her death, 
-are not authentic), in particular contains for the serious 


student a complete and coherent system of evolution 
linking up the Darwinian physical system with the 
psychological and spiritual teachings of the ancient 
East. No one else has done this for the West, and 
only her personal pupils, like myself, know how 
Madame Blavatsky slaved at it for over four years in 
spite of a worn-out, dropsical body. Her regular hours 
of work were from 6 A.M. till 6 P.M., with very short 
intervals for light meals. Neither I nor my associates 
at that time needed or looked for miracles. We wanted 
logical solutions for the problems of life, and we got 
them. Far from seeking money, Madame Blavatsky 
gave her work free, lived in Spartan simplicity, and 
never had anything of her own except what she earned 
by writing for Russian journals from time to time. We 
who loved and honoured her for her unselfish work and 
the nobility of her real character yet recognise that her 
personality had nothing to do with the merits or de- 
merits of what she gave us. Therefore, despite the 
intense personal loss caused by her death, I treasure 
and study her writings and teachings—public and 
private—continually, introducing them to others who 
seek the special help they give. 

Although the main object of the Society she founded 
was the promotion of Universal Brotherhood, it affects 
neither that object nor Madame Blavatsky’s integrity 
that this Society has, since her death, split into several 
sects and altered its work in ways of which she 
assuredly would not have approved. The most repre- 
hensible and unfair of these changes is the wholesale 
editing of her writings to suit the altered ideas of their 
present proprietors—hence I specify original editions 
when I refer to her works—and this is one of the 
reasons why I have long since ceased to be a member. 
Such degeneration is usually inevitable; but I have yet 
to learn of any serious attempt to refute the main thesis 
of ‘‘ The Secret Doctrine ’’ or to criticise the ethics of 
‘* The Voice of the Silence’’. As some very objection- 
able remarks on Madame Blavatsky’s personality by 
‘* Mabel Collins’’ have been quoted by Mr. Filson 
Young from the public conjurer’s contemptible pamph- 
let, I think it only fair to say that this lady’s testimony 
is of no value to those who know the true facts of her 
break with Madame Blavatsky. The Psychical Research 
Society’s report still seems to weigh with the general 
public, although as a piece of evidence it was effectually 
blown to pieces just before Madame Blavatsky’s death. 

But while the attack survives, the refutation is long 
since forgotten, and the P.R.S. continues its somewhat 
childish and long-winded investigations of mediums and 
psychic phenomena which lead nowhere and help no 
one. To such minds how could Madame Blavatsky’s 
real work make any appeal? To them, as to the public 
conjurer, and apparently (I note with surprise) to 
Mr. Filson Young, she is a miracle-monger and nothing 
more. The position leaves no ground for argument: 
the impassable gulf is too obvious. 

I am Sir yours etc. 
ALICE LEIGHTON CLEATHER. 


EDUCATION AND MANNERS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
23 Craven Hill Gardens London W. 


Sirn—The letter of ‘* An Old Sociologist ’’ reminds me 
of a similar matter that I recently experienced. A 
manservant in my neighbourhood was very angry with 
another manservant for not addressing a barmaid 
politely. ‘* You calls her a girl’’, he shouted. ‘‘ Why 
can’t yer say ‘ young lady’ ?’’ A moment afterwards 
he spoke of his master’s daughters as ‘‘ a fine pair of 
girls ’’. Yours truly 

E. Urwick. 


“TRISH WIT.” 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW: 


24 January 1913- 
Str—I have always understood that there is a tomb 
in Westminster Abbey to an actor named Barry, 11 
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which that worthy is described as “‘ descended from 
most of the Irish kings’’. 1 believe that it was a 
favourite joke of Thackeray’s, who alludes to it more 
than once in his writings. 
Yours obediently 
H. MINcHIN. 


MILESTONES. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REvIEw. 


32 Rosemont Road Acton W. 
7 January 1913. 

Str—There has been some reference lately to mile- 
stones in your journal and elsewhere, but I have not 
seen any notice of what has often amused me, the 
fact that milestones are frequently to be found on 
the wrong side of the road, with the consequence that 
their indications are reversed. There is an example 
within a short distance of the address I write from; at 
the west end of Ealing Common there is a milestone, but 
it is placed on the south side of the road instead of the 
north; it is of the usual triangular shape, with the 
result that the ‘‘ Uxbridge 9g miles’’ inscription 
points towards London, and the ‘‘ London 6 miles ”’ 
inscription points towards Uxbridge. I came across 
an instance recently in an out-of-the-way part of 
Shropshire. I started an evening walk from my small 
inn, and seeing a milestone obeyed its direction; but 
feeling sure it was wrong I asked a countryman coming 
towards me, and he said ‘‘ You’ll never get there that 
way, for you’re going away from it’’. I quoted the 
milestone as my authority, and he replied ‘‘ Oh, we 
takes no notice of those things’’. How is it the road 
surveyors have never noticed this obvious placing of the 
stones on the wrong side of the road; or is it a mis- 
placing during road-mending ? 

Yours etc. 
FREDERICK H. EVANS.. 


TO A BLACKBIRD. 


HA: truant with song-troubled breast,— 
Thou welcome and bewildering guest ! 

Blithe troubadour, whose laughing note 

Brings spring into a poet’s throat,— 

Flute, feathered joy ! thy painted bill 
Foretells the daffodil. 


Enchanter, ’gainst the evening star 
Singing to worlds where dreamers are, 
That makes upon the leafless bough 

A solitary vernal vow,— 

Sing, lyric soul! within thy song 

The love that lures the rose along ! 


The snowdrop, hearing, in the dell 
Doth tremble for its virgin bell ; 
The crocus feels within its frame 
The magic of its folded flame ; 
And many a listening rapture lies 
And pushes toward its paradise. 


Young love again on golden gales 

Scents hawthorn blown down happy dales ; 
The phantom cuckoo calls forlorn 

From limits of the haunted morn ;— 

Sing, elfin-heart ! thy notes to me 

Are bells that ring in Faéry ! 


Sing on, thou dusky fount of light ! 
God love thee for a merry sprite ! 
Sing on ! for, though the sun be coy, 
I sense with thee a budding joy, 
And all my heart with ranging rhyme 
Is poet for the prime ! 
James A. MACKERETH. 


REVIEWS. 
THE MAKING AND UNDOING OF IRISH 
LANDLORDISM. 


“The Beginnings of Modern Ireland.” By Philip 
Wilson. London and Dublin: Maunsel. 1912. 
12s. 6d. net. 


“The Irish Revolution.” Vol. I. “The Murdering 
Times.” By Michael J. F. McCarthy. London: 
Blackwood. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 


ween these two books, appearing at the same 

moment, there is a connexion and a contrast. Mr. 
Wilson, a diligent student of documents, tells the story 
of the first half of the sixteenth century, the Irish policy 
of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, basing his 
narrative very largely on contemporary authorities 
still in manuscript. Mr. McCarthy has lived in Ireland 
through the agrarian revolution, and supplements by 
reference to newspapers, parliamentary debates, and 
recent books his personal memories of the Land League 
od its works. His first volume ranges from 1877 to 
1886. 

The contrast in the themes is suggested more 
by English politics than by Irish idiosyncrasies. 
Henry VIII. began the first really systematic effort to 
unite Ireland more closely with England. Mr. 
McCarthy guides us to the year in which one of the 
two great English parties allied itself with a movement 
that it had fiercely denounced as treasonable, and 
brought into the Imperial Parliament a bill for separat- 
ing the islands. Henry VIII. and Mr. Gladstone alike 
described their schemes as being for the better govern- 
ment of Ireland. But Henry VIII. probably believed 
his own words. The Tudor sovereign laid the founda- 
tion of the land system which the Victorian Minister 
shattered. The Defender of the Faith imposed upon 
an Ireland that was oddly unconcerned ecclesiastical 
severance from the Papal See. The Anglican states- 
man, having disestablished and disendowed the out- 
lying portion of his own Church, pressed ardently for 
political changes which the Irish Protestants regard as 
re-establishing Papal authority in temporal affairs. 

Since the average English critic, if he happen to 
compare the two books, is quite certain to find in the 
turbulence of Ireland at both periods evidence of the 
instability of Irish character, it is worth while to point 
out that this is not the only moral to be drawn from 
their perusal. 

The policy of Henry VIII. differed considerably from 
that of Elizabeth, but led up to the era of confiscations 
and religious wars. Henry, a cruel and treacherous 
master to his own officials, signalised his reign by 
attempting to come into much closer touch with the old 
Irish chiefs than had any of his predecessors. The 
rupture with Rome enabled him to become King instead 
of ‘‘ Lord’”’ of Ireland, and he initiated the system of 
conferring peerages on the heads of Irish septs. His 
ecclesiastical policy caused little irritation: it was not 
until the Jesuit agents of the Counter-Reformation 
appealed to the Irish against an England that had 
definitely joined the Protestant side in Europe that reli- 
gious fervour began to dominate Irish politics. Before 
conciliating O’Neills and O’Briens Henry had laid a 
heavy hand on such Norman-Irish houses as the Fitz- 
Geralds and the Butlers. But Mr. Wilson makes a 
point that is important, since it is generally supposed 
that Irish landlordism began in the confiscations of 
Elizabeth and her successors. The grant of earldoms 
to chiefs who represented the old independent tribal 
kingdoms was not merely an act of conciliation: it was 
the beginning of the modern land system. It brought 
ideas of entail and the like into communities that had 
for centuries followed the Brehon Laws: it converted 
the chief into a landlord, making him owner instead 
of trustee of the tribal lands; and it substituted for the 
semi-elective government of the sept the strict rules of 
primogeniture. The chiefs had, of course, become 
owners of considerable private property in land long 
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before, but they were not owners of the whole tribal 
land. Henceforth every sept had a head whose 
attainder meant the confiscation to strangers of land 
which, under Keltic law, he had never possessed. Some 
of the Norman nobles had become Irish chiefs; they 
were re-Anglicised in this reign. Their ‘‘ degeneracy ”’, 
as it was politely termed in State papers, had taken 
different forms. Desmond, though an earl, had the 
privilege (in consequence of treachery to a predecessor 
confessed by the Crown) of never entering a walled 
city or attending a Parliament. The latter privilege is 
one that men of high degree may possibly revive for 
themselves in other countries than France, where it 
already exists. 

Mr. Wilson will probably not commend himself to the 
school of Mrs. Green, since, though he keeps an eye on 
documents such as the Annals of the Four Masters, 
he founds his narrative mainly on State papers. He 
is wisely critical, for, unlike some historians, he realises 
that official reports are not likely to be more truthful 
than their writers, and that there have been many occa- 
sions on which the writer of a report had obvious 
motives for special pleading. And he is emphatically 
without the faintest bias towards English rule. But 
he does not attach much importance to doctrines dear 
to philo-Keltic enthusiasts, and he does not attempt to 
reconstruct a picture of Keltic social life and culture 
from the evidence given by Gaelic poetry. It is very 
doubtful whether much could be done for this particular 
period by the most fervent student of Irish, since the 
Middle Ages and the Stuart period were both far more 
fruitful, the latter adding important prose writings to 
the stock of Irish literature. But this fact will hardly 
redeem Mr. Wilson from the charge of adding one more 
to the ‘‘ colonial histories of Ireland’’, which seems to 
be the unpardonable offence. However, the records of 
Government were kept in the English colony, and while 
a friar in Donegal might very possibly take a more 
accurate view of the consequences of some particular 
policy, it is the official in the Pale who records why 
and how that policy was carried out. Mr. Wilson 
differs from most Irish writers in approaching religious 
questions in the spirit of Gibbon, but he has taken great 
pains with his facts, is clearly anxious to set down the 
whole truth and writes ina spirit of scholarship not too 
common in this branch of inquiry. We shall look 
forward with interest to the author’s treatment of 
Elizabethan Ireland. His style is clear and pointed, 
and the Introduction, in which he expatiates on Irish 
history at large, puts an individual point of view with 
spirit. Perhaps one may detect a hint of the slightly 
superior attitude of the British Museum student in the 
fact that the rebellion of Lord Thomas FitzGerald, 
which bulks large in this volume, is not once given its 
popular traditional name of the rising of ‘‘ Silken 
Thomas ’”’. 

We have left littke space for Mr. McCarthy, but 
desire to say that this book is much above the standard 
of his previous work. It gives a useful account of 
events in Ireland during ‘‘ the bad times ”’ of the early 
’eighties. Mr. McCarthy is the son of a man who was 
successively boycotted for supposed truckling to his 
landlord and imprisoned as an agrarian suspect, and 
himself served on the ‘‘Freeman’s Journal’’. Of 
course a critical history of the period is not to be ex- 
pected, and so many of the contemporary memoirs and 
pamphlets are frankly mendacious that a Mr. Wilson 
three centuries hence will find no easy task. Mr. 
McCarthy’s knowledge of the Irish landed gentry is 
obviously slight, and he generalises as to agrarian con- 
ditions far too freely from his personal knowledge of 
County Waterford. On the other hand, he does know 
the local politician, and he gives a record of facts which 
is fairly trustworthy, even if he has no particular quali- 
fications for summing up the characters of political 
leaders. His book brings out the political duel fought 
for some years between Parnell and Gladstone. Up to 
1886 Parnell won steadily, and even in the final issue 
Gladstone surrendered to Parnellism. But Parnell’s 


followers deserted their chief at Gladstone’s call. 
The story of the Land League as here told suggests 


two considerations, which are often overlooked. The 
Nationalist members promptly condemned in emphatic 
language the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish. 
The brutal murder of an English Minister was in any 
event a piece of folly: it was also in this case an acci- 
dent, as the assassins meant only to kill Mr. Burke. 
But the Nationalist party never, in its corporate capa- 
city, condemned any of the murders of Irish landlords 
or of Irish peasants. Is it surprising that the minority 
in Ireland decline to take the protestations offered to 
English Liberals by the party which Mr. Redmond now 
leads as serious evidence of its attitude towards oppo- 
nents in Ireland ? 

The second point is of special interest now that the 
spokesmen of traders and gombeen-men are fighting 
against agricultural co-operation, and appealing to Irish 
farmers on the ground of their services in the anti- 
landlord campaign. The shopkeepers of the small 
towns did join very keenly in the Land League, with 
which, no doubt, their sympathy was genuine. But 
the result of this attitude was that the farmers were 
careful to pay their shop bills while refusing to pay rent. 
And the immediate consequence of the agrarian agita- 
tion, with the general lowering of rents that followed, 
was that the farmers and their wives found themselves 
in possession of far more cash, and spent it freely in 
the market towns. ‘‘ Patriotism’’ gave such a sub- 
stantial return to the shopkeepers at the time that their 
claim to be allowed a generation later to supply at 
exorbitant rates inferior seeds and adulterated chemicals 
in the sacred cause of nationality is the finest example 
of impudence in the whole record of democratic politics. 


WOMEN AND LUXURY. 


“Luxus und Kapitalismus.” By Werner Sombart. 
Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot. 1912. 6 mks. 

W OMAN again! Das siegreiche Weibchen 

and how ever since the days of Adam she has 
put her finger into the pie where any form of luxury 
Was concerned or its concomitants, industries, trades, 
Kapitalismus ’’—this is the somewhat surprising 
ruling idea, the ‘‘ Grundgedanke ’’, of Herr Sombart’s 
book with its serious title. He says in his preface, and 
we agree with him, the title should have been ‘* Liebe 
Luxus und Kapitalismus’’. The subordinate theme is 
the ceaseless intertwinings of luxury and capital, the 
one pandering to the other, Triumphant Woman of 
course the chief weaver of the intricate web. The 
thesis itself is less interesting than the way in which 
it is worked out with many side issues introduced of an 
entertaining character, and though Vol. II. is, we are 
told imminent, in which conclusions from Vol. I. 
are to be drawn, we feel they must be rather ‘* foregone 
conclusions ’’ and ‘‘ possibly ’’ (to quote Mr. Punch) 
‘*we may not read Vol. No. II.” 

Streams of statistics, more or less interesting, are 
poured forth when the author is revelling in comparisons 
of the various countries’ trading wealth in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and his knowledge of 
the life of those periods seems immense. The method of 
employing a long parenthesis, sometimes of as many as 
ten lines and almost always at the end of a sentence, 
makes the style difficult to non-German readers, but, 
apart from style, most entertaining are the facts com- 
piled from MSS. and old travellers’ reports, some of 
which we quote. To start with one very appropriate 
to the season, when King Carnival is already beginning 
to drag out his admirers from our sad, serious isle, is 
the fact, which they are quite unaware of, that they have 
to thank for the existence of that merry monarch his 
Holiness Pope Paul II., who introduced him in 1464 to 
the Romans. Again, let Mr. Lloyd George not grudge 
King George his pocket-money, for when he reads Herr 
Sombart’s book he will find that in the good old days 
‘*the King’s pocket-money in ready money, and as 
much as seemeth right to him’’ (!), and quite irrespec- 
tive of what he might spend in personal adornment, 
jewellery, gifts, or household expenses, amounted to 
500,000 livres, a livre being equal to about 3 francs 
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50 centimes nowadays. Another item of Court 
luxury, and brought about by King Francis I. 
of France, who first established ‘‘ woman’’ as a 
Court element, is that ‘‘ six, eight, ten, up to 
12,000 horses was the ordinary number ’’ kept in the 
stables of the French Court, and whenever that 
Court moved ‘‘ 8000 horses were required by the King’s 
suite’?! This, of course, must have been owing to 
the excess baggage of the fair ladies. That all these 
orgies of ‘‘ Luxus”’ indirectly were productive of 
‘* Kapitalismus ’’ in the form of widespreading indus- 
tries established to supply the demand for *‘ Luxus ”, is 
very clearly shown by the author. (Certainly Mr. Lloyd 
George must read this book, and cease to abuse gentle- 
men who have horses for also having coachmen in 
liveries!) The sketch of the uprising bourgeoisie 
in all lands is clear and concise. The enormous outlay 
of the luxury-loving courtier gives the worthy capitalist, 
the wealthy burgher, his chance; his ‘‘frau’’ too 
begins to sigh after external comfort and show, titles, 
and splendid apparel. The impoverished nobleman 
duly marries money, and so starts into being (the 
German adjective is forcible) the ‘‘ neugebackene ’’, the 
** newly-baked ’’ nobles, the men who either pay to the 
Crown big prices for their titles, or who sell their 
daughters, plus a large ‘‘dot’’, to a penniless man 
with a title; as instance, ‘‘the Marquis d’Oise marries 
the two-year-old daughter of ‘ Mississipiens’ André’ 
for an income of 20,000 livres and four millions as a 
present ’’ given with the young lady. In those days they 
started at an earlier age to make good bargains with 
their daughters, otherwise Mississippi André bears a 
strong resemblance to many a modern Chicago pig- 
killer on the rise—as the author incidentally remarks in 
rather politer language (for which see p. 24). 

In the middle of the seventeenth century London City 
begins to attract the ‘‘ gentry ’’, who till that date lived 
generally in the provinces. David Hume states that 
‘* our national debts cause a mighty confluence of people 
and riches to the capital’’ etc. Capitalistic reasons 
were at work, and the voice of the ‘‘ Weibchen ”’ again 
intrudes itself, plaintively this time singing the sad song 
of many a modern London lady : ‘‘ O Husband wee shall 
never bee well, wee nor our children while wee live in 
the Smell of this Citie’s Seacoale smoke!’’ In the 
middle of the eighteenth century we more than justify 
the nickname of ‘‘ beef-eaters ’’, as continentally applied 
to us, for the Smithfield and Leadenhall cattle markets 
sell ‘‘ in one month ”’ (according to an observant Spanish 
Ambassador) ‘‘ as much meat as would serve all Spain 
for a year’’—and there are at least seventeen other 
large cattle markets opened, ‘‘ besides many street 
butchers’’ and game-shops, etc. We think Herr 
Sombart clearly shows that ‘‘Luxus’”’ per se is not 
always productive of only evil—that the demand for fine 
linen, jewellery, tapestries, pictures etc. correspond- 
ingly calls up the supply, and factories get established, 
jewellers’ shops, gold mines, weaving apparatus, 
framers etc. spread everywhere; that woman wanted 
and always wants these articles he proves, but 
not so clearly disproves that man does not; and finally 
we will give the two admirable French references quoted 
in ‘‘ Luxus und Kapitalismus ”’ which bear best on the 
knotty subject : ‘‘ Il faut bien qu’il y ait du luxe. — Si les 
tiches n’y dépensent pas beaucoup, les pauvres 
mourront de faim !’’ so says Montesquieu ; and, with a 
cynical smile, follows Voltaire: ‘‘ Le superflu, chose 
trés-nécessaire ’’. 


A NEW HOLY ALLIANCE, 


“Europe and the New Sea Law.” By V. Dembski. 
London: Simpkin. 1912. 5s. net. 


‘THis work is simply a clever piece of pamphleteer- 

ing, and anything but what it purports to be— 
** A manual of international politics and maritime law ’’. 
Having said this to warn off the student who is intent 
on ascertained facts, we may add that the perusal of 
the book by our countrymen is bound to do good, since 


it takes us out of thé trivial round of domestic politics 


treated as if they had no relationship to the outside 
world ; and, if again and again we find accepted beliefs 
challenged, it is well that we should have to defend 
them if they are sound and to discard them if they are 
harmful. The motive of the book appears to be the 
new extensions which the Senate of the United States 
desires to give to the Monroe Doctrine, limiting even 
the private enterprise of external nations in the re- 
publics of North, South, and Central America. The 
author’s version of the present state of affairs is given 
in the opening words of chapter vi. : 

‘*The Monroe Doctrine is best defined as a de- 
claration by the United States of America that under 
no circumstances will any European Power be allowed 
either to interfere in the political affairs of the American 
continent or to occupy any part thereof for the pur- 
poses of expansion or colonisation. The necessary and 
impossible extensions which are now to be given that 
doctrine are that the Panama Canal shall be used as 
a political and diplomatic lever in international affairs 
in order that the shipping of the United States of 
America may be increased at the expense of all other 
nations, and that the whole of the American continent 
shall be converted into one great preserve for the 
numerous trusts who are the autocrats that rule that 
democratic country. It will be forbidden to Europeans, 
whether individuals or corporations, to acquire land 
in any part of the American continent, which fact will 
in practice shut out everything European, whether men, 
capital, or enterprise, from all participation in the 
development of Latin America.” 

It will be seen by this short example that the author 
is a sort of Teutonic development of the editor of the 
‘* National Review ’’, and is as good a representative 
of military thought in Germany as Mr. Leo Maxse is 
of a very important element in English political 
parties. He fixes upon America as his villain 
of the piece, takes crimes the villain may commit as 
accomplished facts, and the villain is brought in to 
account for all the obstacles in Germany’s path. 
England, under this theory, is comparatively honest, 
but in love with Canada, whom America threatens to 
carry off if England does not take her orders from 
Washington City. The villain of the piece, however, 
is not formidable, for the inland States of America 
object to naval expansion, and as they will hold the 
balance of power for a century to come it ‘* should 
furnish enough time for united Europe and Japan so to 
arrange the matters in dispute as to effect a permanent 
settlement. Their trade is collected in a few large 
ports, which would make a blockade easy to keep up ’’. 

Having arranged his picture in this fashion, it of 
course becomes the supreme object of America to pre- 
vent this blockade, and the Hague Convention was 
simply a Machiavellian scheme of America with 
England’s compulsory support to prevent by ‘‘ the new 
sea law ”’ the blockade of the chief ports of the United 
States. The author regards the English opposition to 
the Declaration of London as a blind to Europe. He 
is strongly in favour of applying to the sea the vigorous 
and cruel laws of land warfare, and there he has our 
support, for it is the greatest humanity to make war 
short, sharp, and serviceable. We are not surprised 
that the author is puzzled by British diplomacy 
in reference to the Hague Convention and in default 
of other explanation arrives at the conclusion that Sir 
Edward Grey received his orders through Washington. 
The simpler explanation is that a hundred years of 
maritime peace has led to the Foreign Office looking 
at naval questions from a neutral’s point of view, 
whereas the belligerent’s position is vital to us. 

England being a country which is terrorised into 
supporting the most extravagant demands of the 
United States for fear of the latter grabbing Canada, 
it becomes necessary to examine the position of this 
Colossus with feet of clay, historically, and in the present 
day. Our author does this to his own satisfaction, 
discovering that maritime power is of no avail against 
united Europe, and that England has ever profited by 
the military rivalries on the Continent, and will continue 
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so to do unless those military rivalries are brought 
to an end by acts of high statecraft. The author con- 
siders the moment favourable, for by her surrender 
policy England is breeding revolution in India, and 
with Home Rule there will be a ‘‘ splendid base of 
operations ’’ in Ireland against England’s commerce. 
At the same time the democratic Government has a 
preference for mediocrities in command who are sub- 
servient to political strategy, which, of course, will 
have full play with the wireless telegraphic installation 
at Whitehall. How, then, is the Holy Alliance, which 
Canning smashed by inventing the Monroe Doctrine, 
to be revived in an improved form? Germany, says 
our author, cannot gain the hegemony of Europe 
because England will intervene. She cannot gain an 
oversea Empire with the military burden on her back 
because she will have to face England, or America and 
England together. The solution is to give back to 
France the lost provinces of Alsace-Lorraine. Then 
the lawyers and the journalists in the French Chamber 
will throw up their hats, Europe will be united, and 
Europe and Japan will crush America and the British 
Empire and share out everything outside Europe. Here 
our author stops. But is Germany going to stop, and 
is the hegemony of Europe forgotten? It is a pretty 
scheme, but even a Frenchman, easily captivated 
though he may be by the proffered present, may be 
permitted to speculate in the third act when England 
is out of the way, though our author insists on ringing 
down the curtain on the first act. 

The author cites the American Civil War as the one 
occasion on which Europe put aside its military 
rivalries, and was consequently able to inflict defeats 
on the power and prestige of England. He might have 
quoted the French Bourbon manifesto on that occasion 
when a Bourbon had certainly learned something from 
the past, stating the object of the war to be ‘“‘to 
avenge their respective injuries, and to put an end to 
that tyrannical empire which England has usurped, and 
claims to maintain upon the ocean ’’. It is interesting 
to note that we had then drifted into a position of 
inferiority to a two-power standard or a two to one 
standard, and were therefore thrown on the defensive 
so that combination on the part of European nations 
was thereby encouraged. In a precisely similar way, 
if Great Britain’s maritime power sinks to-day, re- 
latively to Europe, she will be taking the very steps 
to ensure a hostile combination which only the exhibi- 
tion of force can prevent. 

To our mind the real value of the book lies in its 
suggestiveness as to the services England has rendered 
the United States, services which have gone unhymned 
and unthanked, whether we turn to the American Press, 
platform, or Parliament, and which it is time were 
regularised and put on a business footing. The talk 
about Canada is rubbish, for it is the chief complaint 
of Canada that our diplomacy with America is pusil- 
lanimous. The alternatives clearly are an open alliance, 
which is improbable, or the public withdrawal of active 
support of the Monroe Doctrine. Withdraw this and 
Germany will no longer be able to say that England sets 
limits to her expansion all the world over. 


A GALLANT REBEL. 


“Robert Kett and the Norfolk Rising.” By Joseph 
Clayton. London: Secker. 1912. 8s. 6d. 
ROBERT KETT and the Norfolk peasantry who rose 
in 1549 against the enclosure of the open lands 
were rebels with whom even a Tory may sympathise. 
The times were evil. Doubtless economic causes 
had doomed the open-field system of agriculture. 
Nevertheless the new order which divided the open 
field by the fence and the hedge-row and for 
practical purposes eliminated the manor as an econo- 
mic unit was established with a roughness and 
cruelty that has left bitter memories behind. But 
the age was an age of ecclesiastical and economic 
dissolution, and moral principles had lost their 
hold. Things had gone on as they did in the 


Middle Ages because men never conceived that they 


could go on differently ; but when the Papal Tiara and 
the monastery had alike fallen before the mailed fist 
of royal autocracy custom and prescription were poor 
protection against the rapacious lords of the ‘‘ new 
blood’’, who had already ravaged the cloister. Mr. 
Joseph Clayton has recalled Kett’s struggle and failure 
in an interesting and instructive volume not quite free 
from democratic prejudice, but in the main a just 
picture of the most attractive of all our popular rebels. 
He shows us that the enclosure system against which 
Kett fought was not the enclosure of waste lands, but 
the engrossing of many holdings in one hand or the en- 
closure by manorial lords of portions of the open fieid 
which the peasantry had formerly worked in common 
for the purpose of turning it into pasture. On the 
peasantry the change bore hardly. There was much 
ousting of tenants from their holdings, and in many 
cases the lords, in defiance of the medizval custom, 
refused, on the death of a copyholder, to admit his son 
to his holding. That the Courts of Law failed to 
protect the copyholder at this period may perhaps be 
explained by the temporary discredit into which the 
common law had fallen. Moreover, the substitution of 
pasture for tillage wrecked the old economy and turned 
the descendant of the bowman of Cressy and Agincourt 
into a homeless and dangerous vagrant. It is not 
wonderful that the villagers viewed these changes with 
indignation, and that fences and hedges were frequently 
destroyed. In its inception the Norfolk rising does not 
seem to have been anything more serious than a local 
riot arising from the presence of a large body of dis- 
contented men at the annual festival kept at Wymond- 
ham in honour of S. Thomas of Canterbury. Kett was 
not at the festival. In fact, although he carried on 
business as a tanner he was a man of family, and both 
he and his brother were considerable landowners. That 
brother (a fact which Mr. Clayton does not mention) had 
been in his youth a black monk of the Hospitallers of 
S. John. Kett had himself set up enclosures on his 
estate, and he first came into contact with the insurgents 
when at the instigation of a private enemy they entered 
his manor for the purpose of destroying his fences. 
How it came about that he suddenly became the leader 
of the rising has never been explained. At least, when 
he had mustered the rebel bands on Mousehold Heath, 
he proved himself an able leader and a merciful man. 
When we think of the terrible atrocities that marked 
the French Jacquerie or the rising under Wat Tyler in 
England, or even the savage massacres perpetrated by 
the German peasants in Thuringia only twenty-four 
years previously, the humanity of the English rebels 
who took no squire’s life is remarkable. And the rebel 
camp with Kett sitting at the Oak of Reformation to ad- 
minister a primitive justice, with the chaplain of the 
camp reading service from the new book of Common 
Prayer, with its occasional sermons preached by grave 
divines who came to visit the outlaws, makes an 
attractive picture. Even the mild ragging of Elizabeth’s 
future Primate is not inexcusable. Mr. Clayton 
attributes to Kett the idea of abolishing the landlord 
class, but the petition of the rebels seems rather to 
contemplate the restoration of the common field hus- 
bandry and rents of an earlier day. It is noticeable by 
the way that the petition shows no desire for the reversal 
of the Reformation, which was the chief demand of the 
Devonshire rebels. 

Kett proved himself a good soldier, and his defeat of 
Northampton’s forces was a distinct triumph, but his 
final failure was inevitable when the city of Norwich 
failed to rally to his side and no general rising occurred 
in the country. Why the eastern and southern counties 
failed to rise is a problem. Probably the inhabitants 
had faith in Somerset’s professions of sympathy, and 
probably there existed no wide organisation for revolt. 
As Mr. Clayton says, ‘‘ No John Ball, no preaching 
friars had carried a common message of revolt from 
village to village to prepare for a day of restitution as 
in the years preceding the great uprising in 1381 ’’. 

The volume has some capital illustrations, and there 
is a quaint dedication to the author’s friend, John Burns, 
** once a popular rebel, now an unpopular Minister ”’. 
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‘““WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO... ?” ALLIAN E 
“Where Are You Going To...?” By Elizabeth 
tate: ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Sle opinions of the critic and of the more or less 
casual reader of novels must often differ widely, 
but the views of both may very possibly be quite sane. 
The war which is between them wages, though this is 
seldom realised, around the biology of the book, and 
for support of this contention there is no need to go 
further than the latest example of the work of Miss 
Robins. In many places it will be received with the 
sigh which is a truer welcome than a smile; it will be 
read by those who close their ears to Mr. Wells and 
have never heard the voice of Mr. Galsworthy. Quite 
possibly it may stir the consciences of those who have 
set their lives far from the sin of the world, and be taken 
as a manifesto in a fierce crusade for purity. All this 
is very much to the good, but the doubt is concerning 
the length of time which can be given to this book’s 
influence. The author, we think, would at any time 
have made a valuable assistant to the editor of a great 
newspaper, for she knows with accuracy the things on 
which the gaze of the public is fixed, and she can widen 
and deepen their casual interest until the object of atten- 
tion assumes proportions which she alone has foreseen. 
We cannot forget that a few years ago she saw and 
took the opportunities suggested by the rush for gold 
to Klondike. Her novel, ‘‘ The Magnetic North ’’, won 
her success, not only on its own merits, but because 
the public had already been fascinated by its subject, and 
hers was the triumph of the brilliant journalist. It is 
difficult, if we remember all this, to pass over the prob- 
able genesis of ‘‘ Where Are You Going To... ?”’ 
The book might have been written at any time since 
Miss Robins started on her career of authorship, yet it 
waited for the time when Parliament and people were 
exercising themselves over the passage of the White 
Slave Bill. Had it appeared a few years ago it might 
possibly have hastened the coming of that measure, but 
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to-day it seems an almost superfluous addition to the 
discussion. The public, however, is in the right mood 
to receive the message, and it will be read by many who 
in the past would have overlooked it. At the best it 
may serve to keep alight the desire that the law should 
be administered with unremitting firmness, but Miss 
Robins has been a little too anxious to rouse the violence 
of indignation. 

To demand restraint in dealing with such a subject 
as the traffic in human flesh may seem callous, but the 
author of this novel is experienced in handling words. 
She has her ink of anger always with her, yet she has 
refrained a long while from using it. Her story seems 
to us altogether too much of an appeal to the emotions, 
and too highly coloured by the red lamp. The girl 
Bettina, who was decoyed from the London railway 
station to the house with the iron bars, is too obviously 
one for whom we are to prepare to shed tears. She is 
the daughter of the poor widow of an army officer, and 
her life has been spent in almost claustral fashion, and 
so the fate which overtook her may easily seem the 
more horrible because she was of gentle breeding and 
of an exceptional innocence. Certainly the tragedy 
harrows the reader’s feelings more than if its victim 
had been of the less-guarded class which these dangers 
most threaten. The fact that the girl was actually kid- 
napped gives a further sensation, but none of these 
things serves to strengthen the book. There is little 
room for sentiment in a matter of this kind, and the 
appeal must be to the brain of the public and not to its 
nerves, for fitful energy, however furious, can be of no 
great use. Were the tale less poignant in its thrusts 
and more solid in its matter, it would better effect its 
highest purpose. Over and over again it touches one 
sore point, but the sore is really a very small one, and 
there is a whole diseased body waiting for treatment. 
In the end relief is more likely to come from some dull 
economist than from any writer of fiction, and it will 
certainly not be the work of one whose touch is little 
more than that of the brilliant journalist. Miss Robins 
has written of the day and for the day, but she has 
scarcely given us a line which is likely to be quoted a 
year hence. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
‘Kant and Spencer” By Boden Parker Bowne. London: Con- 
stable. 1912. 12s. 64. net. 


This critical exposition of two philosophical systems con- 
trasts two writers, one of whom made a real and permanent 
contribution to philosophy, while the other contributed 
nothing whatever of value, so that even in his lifetime his 
system grew obsolete, and is now quite extinct. Kant, as the 
founder of modern idealism, and Spencer, as the best-known 
exponent of the naturalistic movement, are here placed in 
comparison and contrast, and the student is led by a capable 
philosopher, which Spencer never was, and brilliant writer 
through a very comprehensive survey of philosophical ideas. 
The attack on Spencer is scathing, and might almost be 
described as cruel, so relentlessly does Professor Bowne 
expose the bad metaphysics, the loose reasonings, the con- 
fused and inconsistent thought and contradictory conclusions 
of the author of the synthetic philosophy. Spencer 
blundered through his great work without ever discovering 
that his exposition of the Unknowable destroyed the very 
foundation on which he supposed he had built physical 
science and the doctrine of evolution in particular. Pro- 
fessor Bowne describes the system as a compound of bad 
science, bad logic, and bad metaphysics. Spencer’s ignor- 
ance of philosophy led him into many a naive blunder 
and overweening dogmatism. He could never read Kant or 
he might have been saved from them. His great, showy 
generalisations, vague, baseless, and barren, led to nothing. 
When criticism awoke, the naturalistic official philosophy was 
seen in its true character and remanded to the fellowship 
of obsolete systems which make a show for a time but pass 
away and leave little trace or sign. This conclusion ex- 
presses the actual truth. and the reader of this very com- 
plete exposition and criticism will agree that the case is 
irresistibly proved. 


‘The Feonomie Outlook.” 
1912 5s net. 


A Professor’s réchauffé, or, as the author terms it, papers 
“from the flotsam and jetsam of nearly half a century”’. 


By Edwin Cannan. London: Unwin. 


This is a bad world, and only philosophy and real philo- 
sophers can mend it. But soon we shall have Utopia. 
‘‘ Rivalries of race and language . . . do not at present coin- 
cide with territorial political divisions, and nobody with 
any knowledge of history expects them to be decided on the 
battlefield’. This was before the Balkan war: in a few 
centuries all will be changed. Patriotism really does not 
exist ; it is mere nationalism which will be absorbed in the 
brotherhood of man. On practical quesfions the Professor 
speaks more in common language, and in his paper on 
‘Municipal Trading and Profit’ strongly supports ‘‘ profit” 
at any price; there must be no restrictions. But the ques- 
tion is too large fora paper. Nowadays every local authority 
‘‘trades’’, and as a matter of business accounts should be 
kept on business lines with a proper audit. Nor is Professor 
Cannan’s analogy between Corporations and Limited Com- 
panies complete. True, there are burgesses and shareholders, 
but while the burgess is counted by head the shareholder 
votes according to his holding. If burgesses voted by the 
quantity of rates paid, Professor Cannan might be right. On 
Colonial Preference and Free Trade the Professor ‘‘ stands 
where he did’’. In the article on the ‘‘ Remuneration of 
Labour ”’ there is a curious undercurrent of halting socialism : 
we are told that such purely negative ideas as ‘rights of 
succession and the undesirability of changing customs” 
supply in the absence of sound economic teaching ‘‘ a useful 
brake upon the wheels of change; they cannot provide a 
guide for progress’’. True, but it is as well to remember 
that ‘‘ Progress’’ was the text of the French revolutionary, 
and has ended ingloriously in a bourgeois republic. The other 
articles deal with similar questions, and, excepting 
‘Ricardo in Parliament ’’, which is dull in the extreme, are 
all interesting from an ex parte point of view. 


“Journal of the Comte d’Espinchal. 
1912. 12s. 6d. net. 
This book is one of the numerous volumes of journals and 
memoirs left by persons who lived at the time of the French 
Revolution which continually issue from the Press. Most 
of them contain at least a few pages of original or 
interesting matter, but by no means all deserve publication 
and very few publication in full. If anyone still felt 
any doubt that the mass of émigrés were irresponsible, 
frivolous, and self-seeking he would be convinced by reading 
a few of these pages. This kind of society found its proper 
milieu in Venice, and we have an instructive picture hcre 
of the state of that Republic during its last years. The 
writer’s account of a meeting of the Grand Council in 1790 
is curious. The story of the émigrés at Coblenz and of their 
share in the invasion of France under Brunswick in 1792 is 
all worth reading, but the book would have henefited ty 
being cut down to half its length, although the French editor 
informs us that it has already undergone severe compression. 
The translation by Mrs. Stawell is adequately done. 


London : Chapman and Hall. 


“Sixty Years of a Soldier's Life.’ By Major-General Sir A. E. 
Turner. Yondon: Methuen. 1912. 12s. 6d. net. 

It is the fashion nowadays for almost everyone who has 
taken part in public affairs to publish his memoirs. It is 
true that Sir Alfred Turner has hardly played a sufficiently 
prominent part to make his reminiscences of much general 
interest. But according to the modern standard we suppose 
his claim is as good as most. His military career claims 
no special attention, but his Irish experiences are more 
interesting. He was employed in a civil or magisterial 
capacity in Ireland during the late ’eighties and early 
*nineties; and that he did his work well is testified by a 
letter he received from Mr. Balfour, then Chief Secretary, 
which is published. 


‘*Campaigns of a War Correspondent.’ By Melton Prior. Iondon: 
Arnold. 1912. 15s. net. 

Amongst the war correspondents of the later Victorian age, 
Mr. Melton Prior was a well-known figure. His métier 
was the pictorial; and in these days of instantaneous 
photography no doubt his o¢cupation would, in a sense, be 
gone. But during the campaigns in which he _ took 
part he noted many interesting events, and these form the 
subject of his memoirs. His war experiences include Lord 
Wolseley’s Ashanti campaign, the Russo-Turkish war, the 
Kaffir war of 1878, the Zulu war, the Boer war of 1881, 
Egypt in 1882, the Sudan in 1884, the Burmese and Afridi 
campaigns, and the great South African war; whilst towards 
the close of his career he went to Somaliland and Japan. 
This, with a vengeance, was a pretty wide experience ; and 
the notes which are now presented to the public for the first 
time are full of interest. Not originally intended for publi- 
cation, they are written in a very free style, and show us 
some curious sidelights. They should, therefore, provide 
much interesting reading not only for the student of military 
history, but for the general reader as well. 
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Interesting to all— 


the attractive Souvenir Booklet telling 
of the record run of the year by the 


113-MILES-PER-HOUR 
INVINCIB 


25 hp. AL Car 


MAY WE POST YOU A COPY? 


The engine that can develop this 

amazing speed will take you up the 

stiffest hills without faltering, and 

reveal an enduring disregard for 
arduous service. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, Ltd., 


Automobile Designers and Engineers, 
BARLBY ROAD, Ladbroke Grove, LONDON, W. 


GET YOUR 
DRIVER’S LIVERY 


359-361 Euston Road, N.W, 
42-43 Lombard Street, E.C. 


MANCHESTER. 


BARRS SEEDS 


coR FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN. 
OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS &TESTED GROWTH |] 


Three Gold Medals awarded by National Vegetable Society, 1910, 1911 & 1912. 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE (Free) ccntains a Select List of the best Vegetables and 
most beautiful Flowers for Garden and Greenhouse, It is full of Practical 
Hints, valuable alike to Gardeners, Amateurs and Exhibitors. 


BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF VEGETABLE SEEDS contain a liberal 
selection of the best Vegetable Seeds for One Year's Supply. 5/6, 7/8, 12/6, 
21/-, 42/-, 63/-, 105/-. 


BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEE 
and decorative Annuals, Perennials, &c. 2/6, 5/8, 7/6, 


Particulars on application. 
BARR & SONS, 11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination June 3rd, 4th, and sth. At least Nine Entrance Scholar- 
Ships, value £80 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candi- 
dates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, 
including James of Hereford, Scholarship value £35 per annum, with — 
ence for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire Also open to all, Three 
Army Scholarships Two O:d Cheltonian Schoiarships. 
Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for 
next term. Apply to The Bursar, The Cottage, Cheltenham. 


J} XHIBITION of PICTURES by MEMBERS of 
THE FRIDAY CLUB at the Hall of The Alpine Club, Mill Street, 
Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. Open till February 11th. 10 tills. A m 1s. 


the most useful 
5/-, 21/-, 


| 
i 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. . 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, ser 
W.C., on MON DAY, F 3, and two Following I oclock 
valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTs, inclauing Works on America; 
Works-in ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE; Early Printed souks ; 
Publications of Learned >ocieties; Bouks in Fine tindiugs ; Coilectiuns of Prints 
and Caricatures; Works on the Fine Arts; Illuminaved Manuscripts on Vellum ; 
Publications of the ee | Fine Arts Club, Roxburghe _jub, Durer 


Kelmscott Press, &c. ; Stan Works on Natural Histury, 5; and T: 
fine Set of Antiquarian Works of Thowas Hearne; Works “ lhustrated by 


, T. Rowiandson, and other famous A: tists, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalugues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND DRAWINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


. Cameron, A. Le 
(deceased), of 

ater-Colour, Sepia, &c., 

nares 5. Cotman, S. Prout, and J. Varley; the 
AM L 


W C., inclu by Uld 


The FIRST PORTION of the Valuable and Extensive Library formed by 
GEORGE DUNN, Esgq., deceased, Woolley Hall, near Maidenhead. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION by order of the Executurs), at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Surand, W.C., on TUESDAY, February 11, and three 
Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the vaiuable and excensive LIBRARY 
formed by GEORGE DUNN, Esq., deceased, Woolley Hall, near —, 
the FIRST POKLION, ising the Collection o: Early Manuscripts 
et eae relating to Euglish Law, and Early Mauuscripts and Printed Books 
indings. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated Cataiogues, price 5s. each. 


Exgecutors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITOks, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 


DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY Ju WELs, OLD 

SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 

Coins, Books, OLD Lace, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 

GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROUMS, 20 HANOVEK SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended tor disposal. 

Auctions ot Estates and Town Properues and Sales on Owners’ 
premises in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES aT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Vaiued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought tor Cash, 
Telephone: Maytair 3001. Telegraphic Address bookmen London 


BOOKS. 


Catalogue of 2,500 items, free. R. ATKINSON, 97 SUNDERLAND 
Roan, Forest HIL1, S.E. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
(CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies ived. 


COUGHS, COLDS, | 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
and all kindred ailments are speedily cured by 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


Always ask for and 
The Reliable Family Medioine. 
ORIGINAL and | In DIARRHCEA and other bowel complaints 
ONLY GENUINE | Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S Chlorodyne acts 
Collis Browne’s | TSSTHACHE. RHEUMATISM, and it effec 

all Chemists, cuts short attac’ ALP: 

SPASMS, and HYSTERIA. 


15! 


M will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Weilington Street, { 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, February 6, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock | 
precisely, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGs, and DRAWINGS, comprising Modern H 

hings by Sir Frank Sh i 
W. >trang, and J. Pennell; 
(sold by order of the Executor | 
by Sir j. Tenniel, VW. Cox, J. | 
Property of thelaie Des | 
Gordon Square Masters (mauy trom celebr. } 
Collections) ; M aur Xeynuids ; and an exceasive | 
4 and inte,esting Series ot Engravings trom J. M. W. Turner’s Liver Studiorum ‘ 
bang in fine and | States), comprising the Properties of LADY 
ENSLEY, of yy pper Richmond-road, Putney, >. W. ; Mrs. WEST, 4 
of Pulteney Street, Bath; M ss D. L. HOULINS, ot 27 Cheyne Waik, Cnelsea, S.W, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. } 
i 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


FEBRUARY. 
WILL DISESTARLISHMENT PROMOTE LIBERTY AND PROGRESS? 
By the Right Rev BisHor Hamitton Baynes. 

OUR SPECIAL INFANTRY RESERVE: THE CASE FOR INQUIRY. 
By His Grace the Duke or Beprorp, K.G. 
CHRISTIANS AND ISLAM IN TURKEY. B 
PRIVATE PROPERTY Al SEA IN TIME O 

Right Hon. Sr Ernest Satow, G.C. 


Sir Epwin Pears. 


WAR: A REPLY. By the 


.M.G. 
A LEAGUE OF THE SACRED HILLS. By R. F. Jounsron (District 


Officer, Wei-hai-We'). 
THE POST IMPRESSIONIST AND OTHERS. By Yosuio Markino. 
OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS. By the Rev. CANon KARNETT. 
THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN IRELAND. By the Rev. Tuomas C, 
HAMMOND. 
SANTA SOPHIA AND ITS MEMORIES. By Lavy BLake. 
WITH THE BULGARIAN STAFF. By Nogt Buxton, M.P. 
LONDON BEAUTIFUL By the Right Hon. Fart Curzon or KEDLESTON. 
THE JEW IN FRANCE. By Evcéne TAveknier 
WHO DICTATES? A Question of Dramatic Demand and Supply. By 
KINGSTO 


N 

“THE SOCIOLOGICAL VALUE OF CHRISTIANITY "”: a Noticeable Book. 
By W. S. Litty. 

DAME JULIAN’S WINDOW: A MORALITY. By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED 


LYTTELTON. 
THE SURPLICE AS MASS VESTMENT. By Dr. Wickham Lecc. 
A STUDY OF PREFERENCE. By the Right Hon. Lorp Avenury. 


Lonoon : SPO'TISWOODE & ©O. LID., 5 New-sTREET SQuarRE. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. F*GRUARY, 1913. 
NEED NO GUARDIANS.” By Dr. Wooprow WILSson, 

President-Elect of the U.S.A 
GREAT? BRITAIN AND THE NEXT WAR. By Sir ArTHUR Conan Dov e. 
THE NEMESIS OF TARIFF KEFORM. By Auronomos. 
AUSTRI« DISTURBER THE PEACE. By Fasricivs. 
A WAR-ROOK FOR THE EMPIRE. By Hurp. 
THE COMPETITION WALLAH. H. Fircpine Hatt. 
Gt EEK DRAMA AND THE DANCE. By G CORNISH. 
THE MADNESS OF PARTY. By Artuur A. BAUMANN. 
AFTER THE WAR. By Hersert Vivian. 
THE “ WILD A!.BANIAN.” By Wapuam Peacock, 
OF THE [MPERIALISTS. BySypney Brooks. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. By Dawsarn. 
be ARCHITECTURE OF THE NEW DELHI. By H. Heatucore 

TATHAM. 
THE EXPLOSION OF WORLDS. By Hupson Maxtm. 
NATIONAL CONTRIBUTORY INSURANCE _ By Sir Epwarp Brasrooxk. 
THE AIMS AN’) DJLIES OF A NATIONAL THEATRE. By Henry 
THUR JONES. 


AR 
THE JOY OF YOUTH. Chapters IV.-VII. By Epen Puivpotts. 
LONDON : CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED 


THE NEW WITNESS 


Conducted by the Editor and Staff of “‘ THE EYE-WITNESS.” 
Edited by CELIL CHESTERTON. 


SAMUEL’S LAST IMPERTINENCE, 


DEMOCRACY AND WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. I. 

A KIND CONCLUSION. By THomas SECCOMBE. 

THE MINERS’ SCULPTOR. By W. R. TITTERTON. 

ON SHOOTING THE MOON. By Norman KEITH. 

SONGS OF THE SIMPLE LIFE. VIII.—THE SONG OF 
THE HAPPY VEGETARIAN. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. By G. S. STREET. 


‘FREEMEN 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing Offices: 9 Joun Street, Apgtru, W.C. 


READY NOW. 
Price 1/- net; 1/1} post free. 


“COON-CAN” 


By W. DALTON, 

Author of ‘**Saturday’ Bridge.” 
**Coon-Can”’ is the newest of card games. It is 
easy to learn, but play may involve the exercise 

of much skill. 


WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
THE SYNTHETIC QUESTION. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF S5.S. (BERTAM). 
GAN KEE. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 
Abroad, 8/8, 


to KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
The Art Treasures of Great Britain, Part I. (edited by C. H. 
Collins Baker). Dent. 1s. net. 
The Medieval Church Architecture of England (Charles Her- 
bert Moore). Macmillan. 15s. net. 


BroGRAPHY. 

The Empress Josephine (Joseph Turquan). Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 
Charles Dickens, Social Reformer (W. Walter Crotch). Chap- 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. : 
Six Great Princesses (Count de Soissons). Holden and Harding- 

ham. 10s. od. net. 
Harriet Hosmer (edited by Cornelia Carr). New York : Moffat, 
Yard. $3. 
CLASSICS. 
Greek Divination (W. R. Halliday). Macmillan. 5s, net. 
Imperatoris Tustiniani Institutionum (with Introductions, Com- 
mentary, and Excursus by J. B. Moyle). Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 14s. net. 


FIcTION. 
Ifs and Ans (H. B. Marriott Watson); Phyllida Flouts Me 
(Mary L. Pendered). Mills and Boon. 6s. each. 


The Little Grey Shoe (Percy James Brebner). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

Child of Storm (H. Rider Haggard). Caseell. 6s. 

The Man Macdonald (Kate Helen Weston). Holden and 


Hardingham. 6s. 
Hilary’s Career (Parry Truscott). Werner Laurie. 6s. 
Mary All-Alone (John Oxenham). Methuen. 6s, 
La Maison Brilé (Paul Margueritte). Paris: Librairie Plon. 


3fr. 50c. 

The Hippodrome (Rachel Hayward). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Pearl Stringer (Peggy Webling); An Affair of State (J. C. 
Snaith). Methuen. 6s. each. 


The Lady of the Canaries (St. John Lucas). 
Excuse Me! (Rupert Hughes). Palmer. 6s. 


Natura, Hisrory. 


Blackwood. 6s. 


Creature-Life in Australian Wilds (Cyril Grant Lane). Drane. 
103. 6d. net. 
RerereNnce Books. 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion. Whittaker. 3s. 6d. net. 


A Pocket-Dictionary of the Latin and English Languages (com- 
piled by Professor Kar] Feyerabend). Grevel. 2s. net. 

Handy Newspaper List. Layton. 6d. 

Athene Cantabrigienses (C. H. and Thompson Cooper). 
Vol. III., 1609-1611. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 6s... 
net. 


The Insurance Register (Life). Layton. 1s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Text and Canon of the New Testament (Alexander Souter). 
Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Positive Evolutton of Religion (Frederic Harrison). 
mann. . 6d. net. 

A Chain of Prayer Across the Ages (compiled and arranged by 
Selina Fitzherbert Fox). Murray. 5s. net. 

aed gg 4 of the Word (Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt). Longmans. 

. 6d. net. 


Heine- 


east hp of Hebrew History (Rev. T. C. Cheyne). Black. 

is. net. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. XV. Caxton Publishing Com. 
pany. 27s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 

The Duab of Turkestan (W. Rickmer Rickmers).Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 30s. net. 

The Land of the New Guinea Pygmies (Captain C. G. Rawling). 
Seeley, Service and Co. 16s, net. 

Rambles in Holland (Edwin and Marion Sharpe Grew). Mills 
and Boon. 6s. 

Twentieth-Century Jamaica (H. G. De Lisser). Collins. 

A Camera Crusade through the Holy Land (Dwight L. Elmen- 
dorf). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Travels of Ellen Cornish : Being the Memoir of a Pilgrim of 
Science (Vaughan Cornish). Ham-Smith. 12s. 6d. net. 


Reviews MAGAzines ror Fesruary.—lInternational Journal 
of Ethics, 2s. 6d. net; Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; The British 
Review, ls. net; The Journal of English Studies, 1s. net; 
The Open Court, 6d. ; Scribner’s Magazine, 1s. net; Corn- 
hill Magazine, 1s.; Book-Prices Current; The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d.; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 3 
Harper's Monthly Magazine, lx.; The Arens. le net: The 
Antiquary, 6d.; United Empire; The Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute Journal; The World’s Work, 1s. net; United Service 


een 2s.; International Theosophical Chronicle, 6d. 
net. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS. — TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
MANY RBusINEss PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY MANSIONS, 
FarM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DA\GEROUSLY UNDER-INSURED. THE 


PRESENT INCREASED COST OF RUILDING IS OVERLOOKED AND THE 
NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 
|\KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of the kingdome 
\Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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NUMBER ONE NOW READY 


THE EVERYMAN 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


1/- \ TOBE COMPLETED 
IN 12 VOLUMES. 


CLOTH. 


They will be issued monthly until the work is 
completed in December, 1913. 


If your Bookseller is unable to hand you a copy of our 8-pp. 
Prospectus, please send us a postcard, and we will gladly send | 
you one, or more. If there is no Bookseller near you, we shall | 
be pleased to send a copy of Vol. I. on receipt of a Postal Order 
for One Shilling and Threepence, including postage. You may 
return this specimen copy if it does not meet with your approval 


ITS DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: 


it is an entirely new “work, “and embraces events 
up to the present time. ‘ 

It contains more articles than any other encyclo- 
pedia. 

Each volume consists of 640 pages and 500,000 
words. 

The Full Set contains six million words. 


THE FIRST REVIEW - 


The DAILY NEWS & LEADER, Jan. 24th, says :— 


**So far as may be judged from a single volume, they (the 
publishers) are to be heartily congratulated on the way in which 
this considerable and exhausting undertaking has shaped in the 
hands of its editor, Mr. Boyle. That is saying a great deal, for 
we are getting rather spoiled and therefore exceedingly critical in 
the matter of encyclopsedias. 


**No stately folio opens more uncompromisingly flat, the thin 
page making no unseemly attempt at independence ; and although 
600 such pages lie within a breadth of a bare three-quarters of an 
inch, the indispensable capacity is much more perfectly preserved 
than in some much more grandiose works which have sought to 
compress the full quart of learning into the pint pot of portability, 
Messrs. Dent owe something to their type, which we should have 
thought it impossible to set so closely but for the event which 
proves us to be wrong; and more to their ink, which is of an 
estimable blackness. . . . . It is also a gazetteer, a lexicon, 
a classical dictionary, and a dictionary of dates, as well as a 
storehouse of information, well worthy of inclusion in its place 
among the ‘ Everyman’ volumes, and of the attention of a public 


perhaps even wider than they command.” 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 24 Aldine 


NUMBER ONE NOW READY 


ART TREASURES 
GREAT ‘BRITAIN 


l/- The Size of the Page is 12 in. by gin, l/- 


A New Monthly Series Edited by net 
Each 


Each 
Number. C,H. COLLINS-BAKER Number. 


The Publishers aim in this new Series at giving fine 
Reproductions of the Art Treasures that now enrich our 
private and public galleries. Illustrated Catalogues of 
separate collections of the various works of Art have been 
issued from time to time, but it is believed that this is the 
first attempt to give the public a representative collection 
of reproductions of the Masterpieces of Art in the 
British Isles. 


Each number will contain Four or Five Photo- 


gravure, One Colour, and One Monotone Repro- 
ductions of the Treasures of 


PAINTING, DRAWING, 
SCULPTURE, POTTERY, CHINA, 
IVORIES, METAL WORK, Etc. 


THE FIRST NUMBER CONTAINS— 
THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS 


The famous ‘‘ Castle Howard Mabuse.” By JAN 
GOSSAERT MABUSE. 


PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER 


Known as ‘‘ The Ilchester Rembrandt,” and regarded as the 
most important of Rembrandt’s many Self-portraits. 


GROUP OF HORSEMEN 


From the Parthenon Frieze. From the Elgin Collection in 
the British Museum. 


THE HON. MRS. GRAHAM 


A Gainsborough Masterpiece. In the National Gallery of 
Scotland. 


OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE 


A unique example of Whistler’s work. From the Edmund 
Davis Collection. 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


The wonderful Enamel Triptych of Nardon Penicaud in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


MADONNA AND THE CHILD 


An Ivory Statuette in the British Museum. A fine Specimen 
of excellent craftsmanship by a French Artist of the X XIVth 
Century. 
A full Prospectus with a reduced facsimile of a Photogravure 
will be gladly sent on receipt of a postcard. 


House, Bedford Street, LONDON, W.C. 


Read this week’s “EVERYMAN.” Published every Friday. 1d. 
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PREMIER OIL AND PIPE LINE. 


{ue -sceond Ordinary General Meeting of the Premier Oil and Pipe Line 
Company, Limited, was held 6n Tuesday, Mr. E. T. Boxall presiding. 

The Chairman said that the total revenue from the oil produced, less 
royalties, gas produced at the Company's wells, ete., amounted to 
£163,482, and after deducting all charges they head a net profit of 
£90,594; after dedueting London charges they had an amount of £84. 
to be earried to the balance eheet. The total production from the 
wells for the period under consideration amounted to 151,874 tons, which 
was disposed of through the medium of the Union of Crude Oil Pro- 
ducers, realising an average price for the period of £1 5s. 6d. per ton 
net. For part of the period Kr.2.60 per 100 kilos was paid by the 
Union, and for the remainder of the period Kr.3.15 per 100 kilos. 1t 
was interesting to compare those figures with the prices ruling at the 
present time. The price of crude oil had risen to the unprecedented 
figure of Kr.9.30 per 100 kilos, equivalent to £3 17s. 6d. per ton. The 
advance paid by the Union to its members was Kr.5.10 equal to £2 7s. 6d. 
That advance had been paid since 1 November, but he understood it 
was the intention of the Union to increase ite advance from 1 February 
to Kr.7, equal to £2 18s. 4d. per ton. Since its inception the Company 
had not only been able to distribute 10 per cent. on ite paid-up capital 
out of profits, but had also maintained and added to ite plant. By 
means of the poliey followed it had been enabled to consolidate its 
position and acquire interests of euch an important character as to 
ensure the future prosperity of the undertaking and establish ite position 
as one of the leading British oil] companies. The period dealt with 
in the report had been one in which the tendency to higher prices 
began to appear, but the full advantage of the present rates would 
be felt to @ much larger extent in the accounts for the current year. 
They had in course of drilling no less than thirty-four shafts, most 
of them in favourable positions, apd in —— of them the evidences 
of oil were so encouraging that they might confidently anticipate 
thet some of them might reach the producing etage shortly. 
They possessed altcgether eighty-six wells, thirty-seven of which 
were now produc ng crude oil to the extent of more than 
21,000 tons of oil per month, equal to @ yearly production which 
at present prices represented a gross revenue of more than £700,000. 
With reference to the arrangements of the Union of Crude Oil Pro- 
ducers and the delivery of oil to the refineries recently acquired by 
the Company, one of the conditions of membership of the Union was 
that any producer owning a refinery might deliver hie of eway from 
the Union to that refinery, thus indirectly gaining the benefit of the 
market price. The Union had been formed at @ time when there was 
an almost entire lack of organisation between the producers. A contract 
had been entered into with the Government at prices considerably in 
excess of the market prices then ruling, but owing to the great advance 
in prices the position was now that the Government had etill to receive 
practically 900,000 tons, at a price which showed a serious loss to the 
producers. Negotiations had been entered into with the Government 

i isfactory arrangement had now been arrived at between the 


and a 6 
Company, the Union, and the Government. The Government had agreed 
to accept from the Union one-eighth of the oil received from its membere 
until the end of 1915, and after 1915, if the Union were continued, the 
Government will take one-eighth provided the production of Tuétanowice 
and Boryelaw together amount to 14,30 tons monthly. Should the 
production increase to 16,500 tons monthly then one-sixth will be delivered 
to the Government. Briefly, it really meant that the Union would have 
the “‘put” on the Government of a large quantity of oil, which con- 
stituted @ valuable insurance against over-production and falling prices. 
The production of the Company's welle was being maintained at a 
satisfactory figure. They were interested in several new districts, 
from which good results were expected, and good results were also 
looked for from the varioue properties acquired under the recent amal- 
gamation. It was unnecessary to refer to the growing demand all 
over the world for petroleum and its by-products. The tremendous 
strides made and the multitude of purposes for which petroleum was 
now required would be already familiar to them, and he thought he 
would be quite safe in saying that the demand would soon be in excees 
of the supply, even if euch a position did not already exist. Evidence 
of this was clearly seen in the phenomenal rise that had taken place 
in the various producte of petroleum during the past year. There could 
be no doubt that the Galician field wae a very interesting one, and 
the opinion was held that up to the present the field had only been 
explored to a very small extent, and with the exception of Tustanowice 
and Boryslaw the district was practically virgin territory. It was 


very probable that many parte of Galicia would turn out to be equally 
us prolific as the noted Boryslaw and Tuetanowice fields when further 
development has taken place. In conelusion he would remind them 


that the Company's holding included all the parts requieite for the 
development of a large an! important undertaking. They hed thirty- 
seven wells giving a very important production and thirty-four in course 
of drilling, at many of which oil might be obtained at any moment. 
They also controlled the greater part of the pipe lines operating in 
that district as well as iron reservoirs with enormous capacity for 
storage. They were the owners of four important and well-equipped 
refineries, situate in the most convenient districts for the easy transport 
of the refined products. Added to this, they had large areas of proved 
oil land in Tuetanowice, as well as vast territories in new parts, some 
of which could be taken as already proved, and at others encouraging 
signs existed which might lead them to expect good results when 
their development had been carried out. And on the top of these many 
advantages they had highly protective tariffs for the eale of their 
products inland, which were 60 high that they practically prohibited 
the import of any other oil, unless the market should advance very 
much higher. The Austrian Government were entirely sympathetic to 
the development of the industry, and their relations with the G@overn- 
ment and the Polish portion of the Austrian Empire were of the best 
possible character. The Inet, but certainly not the “least”, important 
point was the present favourable price for crude oi], which there wae 
every probability would be maintained, and in that case the profits 
of the Company in the future from the various sources should be 
exceedingly favourable. He formally moved that the directors’ report 
aad accounts as submitted be received and adopted. . 
ng He nry Van den Bergh seconded the resolution. 

ir. Rawson considered that the directors were to he g lat. 
upon the condition of the Company’s affairs, and a. “thankea the 
admirable exposition of the position. 

r. Broomhead remarked that eince the amalgamati 
hed made very eatiefactory progrese and had continued ann dividends, 
As they all knew, after an amalgamation a certain period of time 
was required before they were in a@ position to reap the full benefits 
of the amalgamation. In hie opinion, the benefit to be derived from 
pe been felt to the fullest extent, and he 
factory the rate of progress would be as 

‘he Chairman, in reply to a question, said that in « ce of th 
of work entailed the directore had 
dividends half-yearly in future instead of quarterly, as 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimonsly. 
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SOUTH EASTERN & CHATHAM MEETINGS 


LONDON, CHATHAM AND DOVER. 
Tar half-yearly ordinary general meeting of the London, Chatham and 
Dover Railway Company was held on Thursday, the Right Hon. Sir 
Wm. Hart Dyke, Bart. (Chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. L. W. Livesey) having read the notices, 

The Chairman referred to the recentiy concluded meeting, convened by 
the Joint Committee, at which the chairman of that committee, Mr. 
Cosmo Bonsor, had dealt with the accounts. With regard to the final 
result, after reviewing all the adverse circumstances which they had 
had during the past half-year, they might on the whole congratulate 
themselves upon the reeult as disclosed in their report. There had been 
an encouraging improvement in the gross receipts, but the increase in 
expenditure had more than counterbalanced that, with the result that the 
amount available for distribution between the two companies was £4000 
less than it had been this time last year. On looking closely into the 
matter it was seen that, in spite of the exceptionally wet summer, there 
was a slight increase in passenger traffic of £1600. There was also an 
increase of £42,000 in goods and one of £16,000 in steamboat receipts, 
resulting altogether in an increase of some £60,000 in gross receipts. It 
must be allowed, he thought, that, considering the season, that result 
was satisfactory. On the other hand, working expenses were up by 
£64,000 principally due to three items—namely, increased cost of coal, 
improved wages for the staff, and National Insurance. It would be noticed 
from the report of the Managing Committee that, whi.st there was an 
increase in the receipts from paesenger traffic, the actual number carried 
was considerably less. That was only the continuation of what had 
happened for many years. The statement in the report of the numbere 
carried and the sums received for the last twenty years showed that, 
whereas the number of passengers carried was 21 millions short of the 
number carried nine years ago, or @ reduction of over 28 per cent., on 
the other hand the receipts from passenger traffics in 1912 showed an 
increase of £126,000, or 4} per cent. The institution of cheap rate- 
aided municipal tramways, and also of motor vehicles, had 
been the chief cause. Considering the position of the two 
undertakings since they had been brought together, it was not 
unfair to contend that the result would have been more satisfactory for 
the stockholders but for the changing times. With regard to the lose of 
metropolitan traffic, it was probable that some of it might be regained 
by the institution of quick, bright, electric trains, but that would invo.ve 
very heavy expenditure of money, and, considering the large capital 
expenditure ip connection with Dover Harbour and other payments which 
they had to face in the future, he was gure they would all agree with 
him that they should not take any steps towards electrification unless 
they were sure and confident that they could do so, not only with eome 
security to their pockets, but with a prospect of euccess in the future. 
He newi hardly say that they would watch carefully the resu‘ts achieved 
by the East London Railway, with which they were identified, and also 
by their neighbours, the Brighton line, who seemed satisfied, and who 
were going further ahead. That was so far encouraging. He had only 
to add that for some time past they had entrusted the consideration of 
the whole subject to an expert in electrical engineering, and when they 
had received hie report they would give the whole matter the most 
careful consideration. He moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Sir Vincent Cai.lard seconded the resolution. 

As was the case at the joint meeting, several shareholders urged the 
desirability of considering seriously the question of electrification of the 
suburban lines, and the Chairman replied that the most careful attention 
would be given to the matter. 

SOUTH-EASTERN AND CHATHAM. 

Mr. H. Cosmo O. Bonsor presided on Thursday over a meeting of the 
South-Eastern end Chatham Railway Companies Managing Committee, 
and said that the report of the Committee for the past half-year wae 
interesting and instructive. The passenger receipts disclosed the fact 
that they had carried a large number fewer passengers, but they hed 
received more money, and they had also taken less for season tickets. 
That was the first time for many years that their season ticket revenue 
had shown a decrease, and he believed that in the current year that 
decrease would be wiped out and there would be a certain increase. 
There could be no doubt that the decrease in the nember of passengers 
earried and in the season ticket receipts was attributable to the greater 
facilities given by their competitors for short-distance travelling. The 
Continental traffic had been very good and showed signs of improving. 
They had given @ better service as regarded their seaside traffic to the 
Kent coast resorts, with the result that they had had excellent receipts 
therefrom. That especially had been the case as regarded the Margate 
traffic, but traffic with Folkestone for last summer had not been all they 
could wish. The general holiday traffic had in the main been disappoint- 
ing, but August was an exceedingly wet and cold month. Their goods 
trafic had shown a very gratifying increase indeed, and they could 
congratulate themselves on the fact because they were so much @ 
passenger line. They had shared in the general prosperity of trade. Con- 
tinuing, he referred to the very high price which had ruled for coal, 
remarking that during the past half-year they had had to pay some 
£27,000 more for their coal than in the corresponding half of the previous 
year. It was just 21 years ago that his predecessor, Sir Edward Watkin, 
told them of the discovery of coal in the county of Kent. He was now 
able to express the sanguine expectation that their hopes in regard to 
the development of coal in Kent were about to be realised, and both 
the South-Eastern and Chatham companies might shortly look forward 
to a home supply of ooal. The prospects were so that their general 
manager was at the present moment negotiating with the coalowners in 
Kent with regard to the rates to be charged for the conveyance of the 
coal when it was produced. In conclusion, he announced that in future 
they would hold only one meeting @ year. 

Mr. Richard White expressed the opinion that, having regard to the 
extraordinary success of the electrification of the suburban system of the 
London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, it might be worth while for 
their own company to consider the electrification of the suburban lines, 
and endeavour to regain the short-distance traffic which had been taker 
away from them by the electric cars and motor-omnibuses. 

Sir Richard Perks said that they should not leave the field to the 
London County Council tramways and the motor-omnibus companies. He 
urged upon the directors the desirability of electrification. 

Mr. E. M. Rodocanachi expressed great satisfaction as to what had 
been said in regard to the possibilities from the coalfields of Kent. 

The Chairman, in reply, said that so far from giving up any idea of 
the electrification of their suburban lines, they were giving a report 
made by very eminent engineers, but he reminded the shareholders that 
in their case it would be a particularly expensive matter, as they had no 
fewer than six London termini and a great many junctions. 

SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Presiding at the separate meeting of the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, Mr. Bonsor remarked that they had received less than last year 
from the Managing Committee during the past half-year. The amount 
which they had had for division amongst the shareholders had heen well 
and fairly earned, and the directors felt that they were doing the right 
thing in the distribution which they made. ; 

Sir Frederick Harrison (Deputy Chairman) seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously agreed to and the dividends as recommended declared. 
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1 February, 1913 


The Saturdav Review. 


‘The LIST will OPEN on FRIDAY. the 31st January, and CLOSE on or 
before TUESDAY, aie 


THE BUENOS AYRES & PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


lncerporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to :877. 


SHARE CAPITAL (ISSUED). 


5 per cent. First Prefs: ence Sto.k <-. 1,200,000 
5 per cent. Second Preiereuce S 1,000,000 


£12, 200,000 


DEBENTURE CAPITAL (OUTSTANDING). 
4 cent, First Deben.ure Stock 2,925,000 


P P ce .t. second vebenture Svock ... 2,u70,0c0 

*5 per cent. Debenture Stock ove 307,327 
44 per cent. Consoi.datea Debenture Stock ... 7,942,073 

5 per cent. (19 2) Veoenture Stock... 1,0. 0,000 

® The outstanding 5 per ceut. Detenture Stock will be 2£14,250,v00 


at par on the ist July, 1913. 
Issue of aves Five per Cent, (1912) 
Debenture Stook. 


The Stock is secured by a Trust Deed, and the charge thereby created 
is subject to the charge in favour of the 4 per cent. First, the 4) per 
cent. Second, the 5 per cent. and 44 per cent. Consol idated Debenture 
Stock already issued or which may hereafter be issued under the power 
reserved to the y mee my! as mentioned below. The Company reserves tue 
right to create further Debenture Stock carrying interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum or such jess rate ae may be fixed by the Board 
and ranking in all respects puri passu with this issue and the £1,000,000 
Debenture Stock already issued, for such further sum as with this issue 
and the £1,0w,000 already i shall not exceed the amounts from time 
~, time as up on the Ordinary Stock or Share Capital for the time 

ing iss 

The whole or any part of the Stock ig redeemable at the option of the 
Company at any time after the 30th June, 1950, at 110 per cent. on six 
calendar months’ notice to the Stockholders. 

The Company is entitled and reserves the right to create further 4) per 
cent. Consolidated Debenture Stock ranking in al] respects pari su 
with the above £7,942,673 44 per cent. Consolidated Debenture Stock tor 
an amount at the rate of £4000 per mile of additional line acquired by 
the Company or of new line for the time being constructed or in course 
of construction or about to be constructed (including the «®tra track taken 
at £4000 per mile, where existing lines are doubled), in excess of the 
mileage be.onging to the Company in operation on the 28th May, 1907, lees 
£2.000,000 44 per cent. Consolidated Debenture Stock already issued since 
that date in respect OF extra mileage. Also for such a further amount 
as shal] be sufficient to jeem prior issues at not exceeding the par 
value of the Stock for the time being redeemed and any premium payable 
under the terme of the issue thereof, in respect of which £942,675 44 per 
cent. Consolidated Debenture Stock has already been issued in redemption 
of previously existing 5 per cent. Nehenture Stock to that amount. 


At £104} per cent. payable as “poy 


#5 on Applicati n; £25 on Allotment £20 on {0th March, 1913 
£20 on 11th April, 13; £34 10.. on 8th May, 104 10s. 
per £100 Stock. 


Bearer Scrip will be issued after allotment to be exchanged for 
registered Debenture Stock Certificates after Ist } 1913, the Stock 
being transferable in multiples of £1. 

The Interest is payable by warrant to the Registered Holders of the 
Stock on Ist January and Ist July in each year. The first payment of 
Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, calculated from the due 
dates of instalments, will * made on Ist July, 1913, on presentation of 
the Coupon attached to the Bearer Scrip. 

Payment in full on a!lotment. and on the due dates of the instalments, 
ean be made under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE sbUtNUs AYRES AND PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY LIMITED, have authorised Tae Lonpon Joint Srock 
Bank, Liwirep, and Martin’s Bank, Limitep, as Bankers of the Company, 
to receive applications for £1,000,000 5 oe cent. (1912) Debenture Stock 
of the Company, ranking pari passu with the existing issue of £1,0C0,((0. 

The Company owns and has in operation 1407 miles of broad-gauge (5 ft. 
6 in.) railway in the Argentine Republic, and works the Argentine Great 
Western (932 miles) and ae entine Transandine Railways (111 miles), the 
Bahia Blanca end North Western Railway (826 miles), and the Villa 
Maria and Rufino an | (141 miles). 

The syetem has a total length at present open to public service of 
4417 miles of railway in the Argentine Republic and serves large agricyl- 
tura) mterests in the Provinces of Buenos Ayres and Cordoba and also the 
chief wine-producing centres in the Provinces ra Mendoza and San Juan, 
and due to the construction of branch lines 4 the Bahia Blanca and 
North Western Railway a great development has taken place recently 
b. districts lying immediately to the west of the Province of Buenos 

yres. 

The Company controls the whole of the trans-continental service be- 
tween the Argentine and Chilian Republics so far as it is situated in 
Argentine territory. 

The following table gives the results of the traffic working of the 
system during the laet six yeare:— 


1908-1907 | 1907-1908 | 1978-1909 | 1909-1910 | 1910-1911 | 1911-1912 


£ £ £ enntan £ £ 
Gross Receipts 3.063.547 | 3.655.772 | 4.134.487 4 820.841 | 4.976.651 
Wrkng. Expenses, 1.892 542 | 2.300 782 | 2,575 943 2.806 656 3.152,998 


Net Receipts £1,364 990 £1.568.544 £1,829,179 /£2.014,185 


The Strike of Drivers and Firemen which began on the 6th January 
and lasted till the 2th February, 1912, seriously eff the bk rn 
the Company for the year 1911-12, and prevents a proper comparison with 
the 1910-11 figures. 
Since the 30th June last, the estimated yoy ee of the whole 
eo for the 30 weeks to 25th January, 1915, ere £2,876,000, an increner 
£427.803 over the corresponding period of the previous year, when the 
ha were affected by the Strike. 
The present annual interest on the Company's Debenture Capital is 
yy which will be increased by the present issue by a sum of 


— ‘General Manager, in = cablegram received on the 24th inst.. 
_ that present conditions promise heavy traffic for eome months to 
come, also that the wheat crop is good in the districts served by the lines 

of this Company and the Bahia Blanca and North Western Railway 
Company. The area under maize cultivation shows a great increase over 
last year, and though the late sown crop now wants rain, there is etil! 
for this to come for securing a heavy yield. The prospects for the 


production. 

The proceeds of the pass issue wil) be applied towards mesting Ge 
on hme lines and the of certain sections 
=. rovide for additional equipment and the genera] requirements 

ailway. 

A preference in the allotment ae regards 50 per cent. of thie issue wild 
be given to sqphestions received before the actual closing of the list 
from existing Preference and Ordinary Stockholders of the Company. 

Applications on the form accompanying thie Prospectus, toget with 
the deposit of £5 per cent., should be forwarded to the oe Joint Stock 

Bank, Limited Princes Street, Landes. E.C., or to Martin’s Bank, 
Limited, 68 Lombard Street, London, &.C. 

If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without dedaction. 
Should a smaller amount be allotted than a epered ten for, the surplus paid 
on application will be appropriated towards lance due on allotment. 
Nonu-payment of any inetalment upon the due date will render the 
previously paid liable to forfeiture. 

Application will in due course be made to obtain a Stook Exchange 
quotation for this issue. 

i. art from the contracts made by the Paz. = the ordinary course 

usiness, the following have been pF into within the two years 
tumediately preceding the date hereof :— 

Contract dated 5th September, 1911, and the Company 
and the Argentine Great Western ch th Ss Limited. 

Contracts dated 8th and 10th March and 8th 
1912, and made between the Company and Bahia Blanca and 
Western Railway Company, Limited. 

Contract dated 27th March, 1912, made between the Company and 
Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price an Pott, for the underwriting of the 
previous issue of £1,000,000 Five wd Cent. (1912) Debenture Stock for 
commission of three per cent. which has pn paid. Contract dated 
29th January, 1913, between the same parties, under which the Company 
a © to pay a commission of three per cent. for underwriting the 
present issue. 

Trust Deed dated 30th April, 1912, and made between the Coney a and 
the Earl of Dunmore and the ‘Premier Investment Company, L 
securing an issue of Debenture Stock for £1.000,000, part of the 5 bod 
cent. (1912) Debenture Stock, supplemental Trust Deed dated 
27th January, 1913, made between the same parties for securing the 
present issue. 

Supplemental Trust Deed, dated 14th May, 1912, made between the 
Company, the Earl of Coventry and John Soame Austen securing 
£949,673 44 per cent. Consolidated Debenture Stock. 

Contract dated 28th September, 1912, and made between the Company 
and the Argentine Government. 

Supplemental Agreement dated Wth December, 1912, made between this 
Company, the Argentine Transandine Railway Company, Limited, and the 
Argentine Great Western Railway Company, Limited. 

The above Contracts may be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors on 
any day while the List rag are open between the hours of 11 a.m. and 
4 pM. Saturday, 11 a.m. to 1 P. 

The Preferred Stocks carry ‘onal rights of mortinge and 
ed with the Ordinary Stock, every in Stock carrying one vote on 


bn 13th April, 1912, £942,673 Five per Cent. Debenture Stock was 
exchanged for a like amount of 4) per Cent. Consolidated Debenture 
Stock issued as fully paid, and notice has been given to all Holders of 
Five per Cent. Debenture Stock of the otenaiee of the Compan: = 
redeem at par on the Ist July, 1913, the whole of the outstanding 
per Cent. Debenture Stock, amounting to £307,327. 

A Brokerage at the rate of quarter per cent. will be paid by the Com- 


, Pany on Allotments made to the public in respect of applications bearing 


Broker’s stamp. 

Prospectuses and Forms of ma: at the Offices 
of the Company, Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.O.; 
of the Bankers; and of Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price and Pott, the 
Brokers of the 6 Company. 

Registered Offices: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C: 

Wth Jannary. 1913. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE FIVE PER CENT. (1912) DEBENTURE STOCK. 
The Rt. Hon, The EARL OF DUNMORE, V.C. 
THE PREMIER INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 

ECTORS. 

The Rt. Hon. LORD ST. Davies (Chairman). 
T. PENN GASKELL, M_Inst.C.E 
C. E. GUNTHER. 
EDWARD NORMAN. 
Hon. ARTHUR STANLEY, M.P. 
F. 0. SMITHERS (Managing Director). 


BANKERS. 
JOINT STOCK bank, LIMITED, Princes Street, 


ndon, E.O. 
MARTIN’S BANK, LIMITED, 68 Lombard Street, London, B.O. 
BANKERS IN ARGENTINA, 
THE ANGLO BOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LIMITED. 
SOLICITORS. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP AND OO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, 
London, E.O. 


es BROKERS. 
SHEPPARDS, PELLY, PRICE AND POTT, 57 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.O. 


AUDITORS, 
TURQUAND, YOUNGS AND CO., 41 Coleman Street, London, E.O. 


SECRETARY. 
F. SANDERS. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


THE BUENOS AYRES & PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Ltd. 


ISSUE OF 
#£1,000,000 5 per cent. (1912) Debenture Stock. 

To the Directors of 
THE BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY senanacisionat 

Gentlemen,—Heving paid to your Bankers the sum of & 
as a deposit of Five per cent. on application for @................00+0 per 
Cent. (1912) Debenture Stock of The Buenos Ayres and c Railway 
uest that this amount may be allotted to me, 
and I er to accept the same, or any smaller amount that may be 


allotted me, upon the terms of the us dated 30th January, 
1913. 

Ordinary Signature 

Name (in full)* 

Address 


Date. 1913. 


* Please say whether “Mrs.," “Miss,” “ Reverend,” or give other 
distinctive deseription. 
This Form is to be filled up and forwarded to The London Joint Stock 
Bank, 5 Princes Street, London, ey or Martin’s Limited, 
63 inated E.0., together with a remittance for the amount 
payable on 
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The Saturday Review. 


1 February, 1913 


A copy of thie Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of the Joint 
Stock Companies. 


The Subscription List will close on or before Monday, the 3rd of 
February, 1913. 


THE MANILA RAILWAY 
COMPANY (1906) LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862-1900, and now under the 
Companies Act, 1908. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £4,000,000. 
divided into 

£2,000,000 5 per Cent. Preference Stock (the holders of which are 
entitled to one vote at a Meeting of the Company for each £10 Stock 
held by them), all of which has been issued, and £2,000,000 in 200,000 
Ordinary Shares of £10 each (the holders of which are entitled to one 
pete nev Share at a Meeting), of which 39,934 fully paid Shares have been 
issued. 
There are also outstanding £2,000,000 4 per Cent. ‘‘ A” Debenture Bonds 
and £1,880,000 4 per Cent. “‘B” Debenture Bonds. 


OFFER AT 95% OF 
£750,000 5 °/. DEBENTURE STOCK. 


(Forming part of a total authorised issue of £1,000,000.) 


Repayable at par on Ist June, 1939, or as to the whole or any purt (to be 
aecertained by drawings) at the Company's option at any time upon six 
months’ notice. 

The Debenture Stock is transferable in multiples of £1. 

Interest payable half-yearly on lst June and 1st December. 


The amount required for payment of interest is ensured, as below 
explained, by a guarantee of the Government of the Philippine 
Islands in virtue of an Act of Congress of the United States of America. 


The Debenture Stock, the amount of which is limited to £1,000,000, is to 
be secured under a Trust Deed in favour of The London County and 
Westminster Bank Limited as Trustees for the Debenture Stockholders. 


Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS 


are authorised by the Company to offer for public subscription the 
above £750,000 5% Debenture Stock at the price of 95% payable 
as follows: 


10 per cent. on Application. 


30 26th February, 1913, 
35 27th March, 1913. 
95 per cent. 


Payment in ful} may be made on allotment or on 26th February, 1913, 
under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 


On payment of the instalment due on allotment the allotment letters 
will be exchangeable for Messrs. Speyer Brothers’ Scrip Certificates to 
bearer carrying s coupon for £1 3s. 5d. per £100 due Ist June, 1913, 
representing interest to that date on the amounts of the instalments. 
These Scrip Certificates will be exchanged in due course for Definitive 
Debenture Stock Certificates carrying interest from lst June, 1913. 


The Manila Railway Company (1906) Limited is a constructing and 
holding Company end owns the whole of the First and Second Mortgage 
Bonds and Share Capital of the Manila Railroad Company. 


The Manila Railroad Company (incorporated in 1906 under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey, U.S.A.) owns and operates, with the excep- 
tion of suburban electric lines, the entire railroad system of the Island of 
Lazon, which ie the chief of the Philippine group. The lines of railroad 
authorised by this Company’s concessions are being constructed by the 
Mani.a Railway Company (1906) Limited, and will form an undertaking of 
820 miles, divided into two systems; one designated the ‘“ Northern 
Lines,”’ which wil, when completed, comprise approximately 350 miles 
to the north of the City of Manila, the other designated the “‘ Southern 
Lines,” which will, when completed, comprise epproximately 470 miles, 
al) but about 20 miles to the south of Manila, and a Port line in Manila. 
There were in ration, in 1910, 286 miles of the Northern Lines and 
83 miles of the Southern Lines, in 1911 this mileage had been increased 
to 295 and 150, and, in 1912, to 305 and 161 respectively. 

The proceeds of this issue are to be devoted to further construction or 
to the discharge of obligations ineurred for construction already carried 
out. 

@he 5 Oent. Debenture Stock will be secured under s 
favour of the London County and Westminster Bank Limited as Trustees, 
by @ specific charge upon Manila Railroad Company (Southern Lines) 
First Mortgage 4 per Cent. Gold Bonds maturing Ist May, 1939, to which 
the Manila Railway Company (1906) Limited ie or will shortly become 
entitled to an amount al to 125 per cent. of the amount of Stock 
issued and outetanding, uleted at the exchange of $4.86 to the £1. 


The Company wil! be under covenant by the Trust Deed to deposit the 
requisite amount of Bonda in due course. gross proceeds of any issue 
will be deposited in the Trustees’ names with the Company's Bankers and 
will only be released as and when the Guaranteed Bonds are deposited. 
The Company will have the power under the Trust Deed to redeem the 
whole issue or any part thereof (to be determined by drawings) and also 
to purehase any of the Debenture Stock at any time in the open market 
at a price not exceeding par and accrued interest. In the event of any 
Debenture Stock being redeemed or purchased, a proportionate amount of 
Guaranteed Bonds will be released from the security, and in the event 


of a re-issue of any of the Stock, the security will again be proportionately | 


increased. 
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The Manila Reilroad Company (Southern Lines) First Mortgage 4 per 
Cent. Bonds are limited to $30,000,000 (of which, exoluding those to be 
deposited as above, $2,996,000 are outstanding) and are secured by a 
first mortgage on the whole of the Southern Lines and the equipment 
thereof. The interest on the Bonds to be deposited is or will be guar- 
anteed by the Government of the Philippine Islande, in ce with 
the terms of an Act of Congress of the United States of America, 
approved 6th February, 1905, each Bond being endorsed to that effect. 
Any payments made by the Government under its guarantee are to be 
repaid to it only at the maturity of the Bonds, and the repayment is 
subject to the lien of the mortgage securing the The Government 
has not been called upon to make any payment under théir guarantee 
since 1910, the earnings of the Southern Lines since that date having 
been sufficient to pay the interest and provide e surplus. 


These Guaranteed Bonds are acoepted by the Treasury of the United 
States of America as security for deposits of the publio money of the 
United States in National Banks at ninety per cent. of their market value. 


The Interest guaranteed by the Philippine Government on the Bonds 
to be deposited as security for the Debeliture Stock will equal in amount 
the interest on the Stock issued. 


The following figures are extracted from the Revenue Account of the 
Manila Railway Company (1906) Limited (as certified by Messrs. Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Uo., 3 London Wall Buildings, E.0., the Company's 
Auditore), for the preceding two years:— 


1910. 1911. 
Net Revenue £166,815 19 56 £190,649 10 3 


Carried forward from preceding year ps » 33,083 10 11 44,927 15 7 
£199,899 10 4 £235,577 6 10 
Deduct— 
Interest on “A” and “B” Debenture 
Bonds 155,200 0 0 
Leaving a balance available for divi- 
dends of £44,927 15 7 °£80,377 6 10 


* Only £1296 10s. 6d. of this figure represents interest on Guaranteed 
Bonds, as the Company then held only a small amount of such Bonds. The 
Bends forming the security for the Five per Cent. Debenture Stock will 
therefore provide an edditional revenue practically equal to the amount 
of the interest on the Stock. 


The net figures for 1912 are not yet available, but according to the 
published returns of the Company, the gross traffic receipte for that ? 
were increased by £57,000, in epite of a very deficient rice crop w. 
seriously effected the returns of the Northern Lines. 


For the current year prospects are very favourable, and writing under 
date 8th November, 1912, Mr. Higgins, the General Manager, anticipated a 
record rice crop and a very large sugar crop. The published traffic 
receipts from the Ist to the 25th inst. show an increase over the 
corresponding period of 1912 of £4828, or over 15 per 


Prospectuses and forme of application can be obtained from Messrs. 
Speyer Brothers, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 


The draft, subject to revision, of the Trust Deed to secure the Debenture 
Stock, and copies of the instruments and contracts, particulars of which 
are contained in the accompanying statement which forms part of this 
Prospectus, can be seen during the usual] business hours while the list ie 
open at the offices of Messrs. E. F. Turner & Sons, 115 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C,, the Company's Solicitors. 

Application may be made on the accompanying form and forwarded 
with the necessary remittance to Messrs. ipaer Brothers, 7 Lothbury, 
London, E.C. 

Non-payment of any instalment at the due date will render the 
ellotment liable to cancellation and the amount previously paid to 
forfeiture. 

7 Lothbury, London, E.C., 

January, 1913. 


Statement referred to in and forming part of the Prospectus dated 
30th January, 1913. 


(4) By Act No. 1510 of the Philippine Commission enacted on the 7th day 
of July, 1906, and the Concessionary Grant or Contract dated 28th day of 
August, 1906, duly executed by the Philippine Government and accepted 
by the Maila Railroad Company of New Jersey, U.S.A., the Government 
of the Philippine Islands granted to the Manila Railroad Company 
concessions in perpetuity over certain lines of railway in the Island of 
Luzon in the Philippine Archipe.ago, which Concessions and lines of 
railway were described in the said Concessionary Grant or Contract. 


(8) By Indenture dated Ist day of January, 1907, and made between the 
Manila Railroad Company of the first part and the Central Trust Company 
of New York of the second part, an Issue of First Mortgage 6 per Cent. 
49-year Gold Bonds of the Manila Railroad Company, Limited, to the 
aggregate ope sum of $7,500,000 was secured by way of mortgage 
upon the lines of railway, concessions, franchises, and other property of 
the Manila Railroad Company. 


(c) By Indenture dated let day of April, 1907, between the Manila 
Railroad Company of the first part and the New York Trust Company of 
the second part, an Issue of Second Mortgage 7 per Cent. 4-year Gold 
Bonds, limited to the aggregate principal sum of $12,500,000 was secured 
by way of mortgage upon all the lines of railway, concessions, and other 
property of the Manila Railroad Company, eubject to the first mortgage 
in favour of the 6 per Cent. 49-year Gold Bonds secured by the above 
mentioned Indenture of the Ist day of January, 1907. 


(p) By Act No. 1905 of the Philippine Commission, enacted on the 
19th day of May, 1909, and the Concessionary Grant or Contract, dated 
the 2nd day of August. 1909, duly executed by the Philippine Government 
as an amendment of and supplement to the Concessionary Grant oF 
Contract of August 28th, 1906, ebove mentioned, and accepted by the 
Manila Railway Company, it was provided as follows :— 


(i.) The Government of the Philippine Islande granted to the Manile 
Railroad Company @ franchise and concession in perpetuity over certain 
lines of railway in the Island of Luzon, im addition to those specified 
and authorised by the eaid Ooncessionary Grant or Contract of 
August 28th, 1906. 


(ii.) The Railway lines ified in the said two mentioned Conces- 
sionary Grants or Con were divided into two distinct systems, 
capab!e of separate maintenance and operation as such, one to be known 
as the “ Southern Lines” and the other as the “ Northern Lines,”’ with 
provisions as to the lines of railway which were to fail into each 
system. 

(iii.) The Philippine Government, under and in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of Section 4 of the Act of Congress of the United 
States, approved Februery 6th, 1905, guaranteed maturity of the 
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tual payment by the Manila Railrcad Company of intere.t at the rate 
of 4 per centum per annum upon such Bonds. which were to be issued 
by the Mani.a Railroad Company to an amount of % per centum of the 
total cost of the construction uf tie uncenstructed portion of the rail- 
ways and appurtenances designated the ‘‘ Southern Lines,” euch total cost 
to be ascertained in manner provided by tne said Concessionary Grutt 
or Contract, the annual contingent liability of the Government under 
the said Guaranty being limited, in atcordance with the provisions of 
Section 4 of the said Act of Congress, approved 6th February, 1906, 
having regard to the guaranty of interest contained in the Concessionary 
"4 = us to the Philippine Railway Company, authorised by 
No. 


(iv.) All plans for work to be thereafter done upon or in connection 
with the Southern Lines to be subject to the approval of the Governor- 
General of the Philippine Iclands and the work itself to be subject to 
his inspection; all bills and construction accounts to be subject to the 
audit of the Government, and the employment of labour in or about 
such construction te be at all times under the reasonabie direction of 
the Guvernor-General. 


(e) By Indenture dated 19th day of May, 1909, made between the Manila 
Railroad Company of the first part, the Goverument of the Pailippine 
Islands of the second part, and The Farmere Loan and Truet Company of 
New York, U.S.A., of the th:rd part, an iesue of (Southern Lines) Firet 
Mortgage 4 per Cent. Gold Bonds, limited to the aggregate principal eum 
of $5u,(l0.00U, was secured by way of mortgage upon tae several lines of 
railway in the Ieland of Luzon, designated in the Supplementary Conces- 
sionary Grant or Contract of 1909 es the “ Southern Lincs,” and the equip- 
ment thereof as a First Charge, and provision was made for a form of 
guaranty of interest to be endorsed upon each Bond and to be exeouted on 
behalf of the Government of the Philippine Islands. 


(#) By Indenture dated the 15th October, 1909, and made between the 
Centrai Trust Company of New York of the firet part, The Manila Railroad 
Company of the second part, and The Farmers Loan and Truet Company 
(es Trustee) of the third part, The Central Trust Company ag Trustee 
under the above-mentioned Indenture of the Ist January, 1907, securing 
the First Mortgage 6 per Cent. 43-year Gold Bonds, agreed to the sub- 
ordination of its rights ag Trustee aforesaid over any part of the Southern 
Lines then subject to the said Trust Deed to the lien of the said Indenture 
of Mortgage, dated 19th May, 1909, securing the issue of Southern Lines 
Firet Mortgage 4 per Cent. Gold Bonde and the lien of the Fhilippine 
Government for all amounte paid under ite guarantee of interest, and to 
the lien of all supplemental mortgages or instruments executed under and 
pursuant to the said Supplementary Concessionary Grant or Contract of 
1909 to carry out more effectually the terms thereof. 


(G) By Indenture, dated 15th day of October, 1908, made between the 
New York Trust Company of the firet part, The Manila Railroad Company 
of the second part, and The Farmers Loan and Trust Company of the 
third part, the New York Trust Company, as Trustee under the above- 
mentioned Indenture of the Ist day of April, 1907, securing the Second 
Mortgage a 49-year Gold Bonds, agreed to the subordination of its 
rights as ‘ee aforesaid over any part of the Southern Lincs then 
subject to the eaid Trust Deed to the lien of the eaid Indenture of 
Mortgage, dated the 19th day of May, 1909, securing the issue of Soutbern 
Lines First Mortgage 4 per Cent. Gold Bonds and the lien of the Philippine 
Government for al] amounts paid under ite guaranty of interest, and to 
the lien of all supplemental mortgages or instruments executed under and 
pursuant to the said supplementary Concessionary Grant or Contract of 
1909 to carry out more effectually the terms thereof. 


(=) By two Consents, dated the 10th day of November, 1909, the Manila, 
Railway Company (1906) Limited, and The Merchants Truet Limited, the 
Trustees under the Trust Deed securing the issue of the “A” and “B” 
Debentures of the Manila Railway Company (1906) Limited, being the 
holders of all the First Mortgage 6 per Cent. 49-year Gold Bonds and the 
Second Mortgage 7 per Cent. 49-year Gold Bonde of the Manila Railroad 
Company then issued, consented to the subordination and postponement 
contained in the last-mentioned Indentures of the 15th October, 1909. 


(1) A contract dated 28th January, 1913, and made between the Manila 
Railway Company (1906) Limited, of the one part, and Messre. Speyer 
Brothere, of 7 Lothbury, E.C., of the other part, which (inter alia) provides 
that Messrs. Speyer Brothers guarantee the subscription of £375.000 of thie 


issue of Southern Lines Debenture Stock for @ commission of 1} per cent. 


Copies of the above documents can be seen during the usual business 
hours while the list is open at the offices of Measre. E. F. Turner & Sone, 
115 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., the Company’s Solicitors. 


A3 THIS FORM MAY BE USED. a 
The MANILA RAILWAY COMPANY (1906) 
Limited. 


OFFER AT 95% OF 


£750,600 5% DEB:NTURE STOCK. 
(Forming part of a total authorised issue of £1.00 ,000.) 


To MESSRS. SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 


I/We request an allotment to me/us of £......000000000000 f The i 
Railway Company (1906) Limited 5 per Cent. Debenture Stock ‘aan Ge 


_ terms of the Prospectus issued by you dated 30th January, 1913. 


1/We } £ being a deposit of 10 per cent. t 
@mount of Stock applied for, and I/we engage to ode the + gp 
= smaller amount(s) which may be allotted to me/us and to make the 
urther paymente in dance with the said Prospectus. 


Signature 


Name in full 


Address in full 


Please write 
distinotly 
Date 


Cheques to be made payable to Bearer and crossed “ Accoint Speyer 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSB on or before MONDAY, NOON, 
3 F , 1913, for both Town and Country. 


MOTOR OWNERS’ PETROL COMBINE, 


(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 
Share Capital, £890,000 


Divided into 250,00 OUMULALIVE 8 PER OENT. PARTICIPATING 
PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EAOH. 
600,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 BACH. 
800,000 DEFERRED SHARES OF le. EACH. 
6 per cent. (Convertible) FIRST DEBENTURES, £250,600. 
To be issued in Debentures of lw and £20 euch, convertible into fully- 
paid Ordinary Shares at par on or before 51 December, 1914, at the 
option of the Debenture-holder. Interest payable half-yearly, commenc- 
ing on 1 July, 1913, and thereafter on 1 January end 1 July in each 


ear. 

Debsateres not exchanged for shares will be redeemable at 5 per cent. 
premium, by regular drawings, the Company agreeing to set aside @ 
sum of £11,000 every six months as from 1 January, 1915, for payment 
of Interest and redeeming the Debentures. The first of euch drawings 
to be made on 1 July, 1915, and thereafter at the end of each half-year 
until.all the Debentures have been extinguished, but the Company may 
redeem the Debentures at the said premium at any earlier date by 
giving six months’ notice. 

ALL THE DEBENTURES AND SHARES (except 350,000 Ordinary Shares 
which are reserved for Debenture conversions and future issue and 
400,000 Deferred Shares) are being offered for subscription at par. 

THE ORDINARY SHARES will be entitled to 10 per cent. dividende per 
annum in priority to the Deferred Shares, and in addition thereto e@ 
further 10 per cent. share of all Surplus Profite as and when distributed. 
The Preference Shares will be entitled to 5 per cent. of all such Surplus 
Profits in addition to their 8 per cent. Cumulative Dividend. The Prefer- 
ence have priority over Ordinary and Deferred Shares in respect of capital 
and Ordinary over Deferred Shares, any surplus assets being divisible ae 
to one-fourth part thereof to the Ordinary Shareholders and the balance te 
the Deferred Shareholders. The rights attached to the several classes of 
shares may be modified in accordance with Clause 70 of the Articles. 

All applicants will be entitled to an allotment at par of 15, 25, or 4 
Deferred Shares of 1s. each, for every £100 of Debentures, Preference or 
Ordinary Shares respectively which may be allotted to them, eubject to 
due payment of the cal's. They wil] thue become entitled to receive a 
substantial ehare of the surplus profits in addition to the specified interest 
or dividends on their invested capital. It is proposed also that holders 
of not less than £50 shall be paid, out of the surplus profits, a bonus om 
their purchases, thue affording them some protection against increaees im 
the price of petrol, while leaving this Company free to take full advantage 
of such increases—on its sales to non-investing consumerse—for the further 
benefit of ites own shareholders. 


DIRECTORS. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CAKKICK, Hurlingham Court, 8.W., 
Chairman (Director of Emba Caspian Oil Company, Ltd., and Russian 
General Oi] Corporation, Ltd.). 

THE LORD ARTHUR CECIL, The Mount, Brockenhuret, Hants (Chair- 
man of British-Austrian Oil Investment Compeny, Ltd., and 
of the Angle-Continental Supply Company, Ltd.). 

LIEUT.-COL. FRANOIS J. PAUL BUTLER, J.P., 3 Buckingham Pelece 
Gardens, London, 8.W. (Director of Holophane, Ltd.). 

CHARLES T. PART, J.P., D.L., The Pre, St. Albans (Director of Colne 
Valley Water Company, Ltd., and Bestwood Coal and Iron Company, 


Ltd.). 

CHARLES JARROTT, Governing Director of Jarrott, Ltd., Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, London, W. « 

A. E. HODGSON. 170 Piccadilly, London, W. (Director of Br'tish-Austrian 
Oil Investment Company, Ltd.; Member of the Managing Committee 
of Galician Crude Oj] Producers’ Union). 

BANKERS. 

LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD., Head Office, 
41 Lothbury; 21 Lombard Street, and all Branches. 

LLOYDS BANK LTD., St. James’s Street, London, 8.W.; Head Office, 
Lombard Street, and all Branches. 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LTD., 62 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.; Head Office. Edinburgh, and Branches in Scotland. 


SOLICITORS. 
For the Company: BIRCHAM AND COMPANY, 4% Parliament Street, 
Westminster, S.W., and 50 Old Broad Street, London, E.O. 
For the Vendors: SEATLE AND MORRISON, 47 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, London, 8.W . 
AUDITORS. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE AND COMPANY, Chartered Accountants, 3 Fre 
derick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 


BROKERS. 
PAUL E. SCHWEDER AND OOMPANY, 9 Drapers’ Gardens, London, 
E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES (pro tem). 
H. BLUNDELL, 1/0-179 P ecadilly, London, W. 

The Company hae been formed to enable motorists to seoure for them- 
selves some of the enormous profits which are now being made by the 
groups controlling the existing supplies, and it ie anticipated that this 
Company will have the very strong support of the mejority of motor 
users in the United Kingdom, who et the present time are threatened with 
the probability of the price of petrol being considerably increased. 

It will be the Company’s policy to benefit motorists who come into 
the scheme, and ae a result to divert into the pockete of those who 
it some of the huge profits which now go elsewhere, without reducing 
the margin to loca] traders for retailing its products. 

Complete Prospectuees and Forms of Application may be obtained from 
the Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitore, and at the registered offices of the 
pom ay or wil] be sent on receipt of telegram addressed ‘ Lortepwell, 


Tandon 


The followine Form of Application met he ent out and used. 


MOTOR OWNERS’ PETROL COMBINE, Limited. 
To the Directors of Motor Owners’ Petrol Combine, Limited, 170-173 


Piccadilly, W. 
Gentlemen,—I enclose cheque for £ as a on 
Company 


application for Debentures and, or Shares in the above-nam 


as followe: 

(a) For £ ..of First Debentures. Deposit 10 per cent............. | 
(b) For . ..Preference Shares of £1 each. Deposit 1s. per ShareZ......... 
(c) For ..Ordinary Shares of £1 each. Deposit ls. per ShareZ......... 
Deferred Shares of 1s. each. Deposit 1s. per Share®&......... 


which I hereby request you to reserve for me, and which I agree 

upon the terms of the Prospectus dated 24 January, 1915, issued by you, 

copy of which please forward to me when I will sign and return you @ 

Raa for such Shares as required in the terms of the eaid 
us. 


"Name (in full) 
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EIGHTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK ENGLA 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


2,300,000 


Reserve Liability - _ 10,600,000 
Subscribed Capital - - - - £15,900,000 


Directors. 
COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esq. ' FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Faq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. The Right Hon. the EARL OF LICHFIELD. 
WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, Esq. | GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 
The Right Hon. LORD INCHCAPE, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1., K.C.LE. SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Esq. 
FRA‘SCIS ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Esq. | THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. ! ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 

Joint General Managers. 
rHOMAS ESTALL, Esa. D. J. H. CUNNICK, Esq. FREDERICK ELEY, Esq. 
Solicitors. 
ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq. WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


EDWARD HUGH NORRIS WILDE, Esq. 


The Directors have the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the year 1912, The Directors retiring by rotation are Maurice Otho FitzGerald, Esq., William 
and to report that after making provision for all bad and doubtful eebts, and for Henry Neville Goschen, ksq., and Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq., all 
the rebate of discount on current bills, the profit, including £91.681 12s. 7d. | whom, being eligible, offer themselves tor re-election. 
brought forward, amounts to £830,810 18s, 1Cd., which has been appropriated, | The Directors have to announce the retirement in Junelast of Mr. R. T. Haines 
as follows :— after a long and taithful service of over fi'ty-one years, he 
terim Divi .. subj . i occupied the position of Joint General Manager. Mr F. Eley, who has con- 
in of siderable experience as an Inspector of Branches, and for some years as Manager 
A further dividend of 9 per cent., subject to deduction of . of the Leeds Branch, has been appointed a Joint General Manager. 

Income Tax (£15,750), making 18 per cent. for the New Branches have been opened at Abertillery, Barton-on-Humber, Blyth+ 
Chard, Crumlin, Golder’s Green, Halitax, Holdeshurst Road, Bournemouth, King’s 


payable sth proximo 270,000 0 0 
PP ied to writing down investments 199000 0 Lynn, Llandilo, Llanfair Caereinion, Llanfyilin, Maind e, Pentre, and Welsbpool- 
Balance carried forward to 1913... see ee ae 91,810 18 10 Premises have also been secured at Ammanford, Barmouth, Great Grimsby, and 
me Prestatyn, where Branches wii! shortly be opened. 
£830,810 18 10 In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to elect 
SE the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Sir Wilham Harclay Peat .of Messrs. W. 


_ In view of the depreciation in English Government and other Securities, the | B. Peat & Co.), one of the retiring Auditors, offers himself for re-election, and notice 
Directors have applied £199,000 from Profit and Loss to write down the Bank's has been given by a Shareholder of his intentio. to nominate Mr. Nicholas Edwin 
Inves:ments. Consols now stand in the books at 75, and all other investments at or | Waterhouse of the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., for election in place 
under market value. of Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, who does not seek re-election. 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1912. 


40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 ros. paid... «+ 420,000 0 o 
f : 60 , Cash at Bank of England, and at Head Office ard Branches 10,201,996 19 9 


English Government Securities ... 79370785 
sh ciaaiasllingliia (Of which £115,500 is lodged for public accounts) 
Indian and Cvlonial Government Securiiies ; 
benture, Guaranteed, and Preference 
Stocks of British Railways ; British Curpora- 


Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, including rebate on Bills 
not dve, provision for bad and doubtful debs, contingencies, &c. 65,660,219 11 11 
AccerTances and ENpoxsEMENTS of ForEIGN BiLLs, on 


Acc unt of Cus'omers ... oes 1,959,732 09 2 > 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT: tion and Waterworks Stocks... ve --» 6,185,579 18 0 
Balance of Profit and Less Account, in- Canal, Dock, River Conservancy, and other 
cluding £91,681 12/7 brought from year 1911... £830,810 18 10 Investments... 191735798 TO 


Interim Dividend, g per 
cont, subject to deduction of Bitts Discountep, Loans, &c. 
Liagiity of Customers for ACCEPTANCES, &c., as per Contra .., 1,059,732 9 2 


Income Tax (£ id 
154750) £270,000 0 | Bank Premises in London and Country wat 716,058 2 2 
Dividend of 9 per cent. subject | 
to deduction of Incon.e Tax 
(415.750) payable sth 
February next 270,000 0 
Appiied to writing down 
Investments ... vee 199,c00 0 
Balance carried forward to 1913 91,810 18 10 
£71,961,762 10 11 £71,961,762 10 11 
1, 
M. O. FITZGERALD, ) T 
G. F. MALCOLMSON, } Directors. H CUNNICK, | Joint General 
ROBERT WIGRAM, FREDERICK ELtY,} Managers. 


REPORT OF 1HE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK GF ENGLAND, LTD. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books at the Head Office and with the Returns from the Branches. We have satisfied ourselves as to the 
correctne-s of the Cash Balances, aid have verified the Investments held by the Bank, and the Securities held against money at call and Short Notice at the Head Office. 
We have obtained ali the information and explonaticns we have required. In ovr opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view 
of the state of the Company’s affairs, according to the best of our intormation and the explanation given to us and as shown by the Kooks and revur: s of the Company. 

EDWIN WATERHOUSE, Audi 
WIL!.JAM BARCLAY PEAT, } Auditors. 
January 21, 1913. Chart.red Accountants. 


_ The Nat.onal Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches {| Purchase and Sale of a!l British and Foreign Stocks and Snares, and the collection 

as weil as Agents at home and abroad, | of Dividends, Annuities, &c. 

atoros great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted th irc J i inci road. 

credit of their Accounts thr ugh any of the free of of Coodie, payable ot the towns 
At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, De; osits are received and interest 


allowed thereon at the rates advertis:d by the Bank in the London newspapers from The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its 


time to time, and current accounts are conducted on the usual terms. Customers. 
Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and Copies of the Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents and 
ess conducted. Corre: ts y be h icati 
The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks also the | 
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LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER BANK 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) 


LTD. 


CAPITAL one 


PAID-UP CAPITAL  £3,500,000. 


The Rt. Hon, The VISCOUNT GOSCHEN, Chairman. 


214,000,000, IN 700,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH, £5 PAID. 


RESERVE FUND ove £4,000,000. 
WALTER LEAF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Joint Managers. 


ALFRED MAYO HAWTHORN (Head Office). 


FRANK WILLIAM HOWETT (Country). 


Joint Secretaries, 


AUSTIN ARROW KEMPE. 


HEAD OFFICE... « 


GEOFFREY PAGET. 
41 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


LOMBARD STREET OFFICE, 21 LOMBARD STREET, E.C: 


FOREIGN BRANCH... eee toe 
WEST END OFFICE 


eve 82 CORNHILL, E.C, 
toe eee 1 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1912, 


LIABILITIES. 

» 

CapiTat—Subscribed oon £14,000,000 
‘900,000 Shares of £20 each id... 98,500,000 0 0 
RESERVE £5 pai 4,000,000 0 0 
CurkRENT AND DeEposiT ACCOUNTS 81,695,023 11 10 

Notes, Letrers OF CREDIT, CoM- 

MISSION LOANS, AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, 
including provision for contingencies «» 2,563,211 7 5 
ACCEPTANCES FOR CUSTOMERS ... = -. 6,741,674 19 3 
ENDORSEMENTS ON BiLLS NEGOTIATED... eee 1,812,308 0 0 
REBATE ON BILLs not due... 94,728 4 5 
Prorir AND Loss BALANCE, as below ... ee 527,870 1 9 


This statement does not include the Bank’s 
liability under its guarantee to the York- 
shire Penny Bank Limited, for £223,214. 


ASSETS. 


CasH— 4 d. s 
In hand, and at Bank of 
England... 10,918,809 10 7 
At Call and Short Notice ... 10,752,982 10 0 
21,671,792 0 7 
«» 17,671,012 16 11 


DISCOUNTED ... eve 
INVESTMENTS — 

Consols (of which £1,390,21O 
is lodged for Public Ac- 
counts), and other Securities 
of, or guaranteed by, the 
British Government <a 

Indian Government Stock, 
and Indian Government 
Guaranteed Railway Stocks 
and Debentures 153235570 5 4 

Colonial Government Secur- 
itiés, British Corporation . 
Stocks, and British Railway 
Debenture Stocks... we 1,306,423 8 9 

Other Investments .. «+ 1,334,904 II 10 


5,169,298 5 3 


9,184,196 11 2 
ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND 
LiaBiLity OF CUSTOMERS FOR 
ACCEPTANCES, as per contra... 6,741,674 19 8 
Bitts NEGOTIATED, as _ per 
contra eee eee see ove eee 1,312,308 0 0 
BANK AND OTHER PREMISES 
(at cost, ess amounts writtenoff) ... ove eo» 1,672,659 2 7 
£100,434,316 4 8 £100,434,316 4 8 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. Cr. 
@ 
To Interest paid to Customers ee ae ae By Balance brought forward from 31st December, 
» Salaries and all other expenses, including Income 1911 ne : 148,766 0 8 


d 
5 
Tax and Auditors’ and Directors’ Remuneration 1,175,824 12 7 
sy Rebate on Bills not due carried to*YNew Account 94,728 4 5 
» Interim Dividend of 103 per cent. paid in 
August last 371,875 0 0 
sy Investment Accounts (Depreciation) ... 200,000 0 O 
»» Bank Premises Account ... 100,000 0 
Further Dividend of 108 per 
cent., payable ist February 
next (making 213 per cent. 
for the year) ooo 
carried 155.495 1 9 


527,870 1 9 


3» Gross Profit for the year, after making provision 
for Bad Debts and Contingencies, and including 
Rebate brought forward from 31st Dec. last .... 8,161,957 11 6 


GOSCHEN, 
WALTER LEAF, 


} Directors. 
ERIC BARRINGTON, 


£3,305,723 12 2 
A. M. HAWTHORN, 


F. W. HOWETT, } i 
T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns 


feceived from the Branches. 


We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and the Bills Discounted, and examined 
the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and those representing the Investments of the Bank. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so ag 
to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, 


and as shown by the Books of the Company. 
_Lonpon, 15¢4 January, 1913. 


FRED. JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A. 
G. E. SENDELL, F.C.A, Auditors, 
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Mr, HEINEMANN’S LIST 


Important New Books 
LOST IN THE ARCTIC. py captain 


EJNAR MIKKELSEN. Illustrations, Map, &c. 
Crown 4to. 18s. net. 


“Captain Mikkelsen s book may be accounted one of 
the best that has ever been devoted to the story of Arctic 
Exploration.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE POSITIVE EVOLUTION OF 


RELIGION. FREDERIC HARRISON, D.C.L. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


PAUL I. OF RUSSIA: The Son of Catherine 
the Gréat. By K. WALISZEWSKI. Royal 8vo. 


RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT 
POLICIES IN CHINA. 3, ).0.P. BLAND. 


Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. 


By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. (Sec. of 
The Zoological Soc.) With Illustrations in Colour, &c. 
Royal 8vo, 10s. net. 


EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE 


ART. by E. F. FENOLLOSA. In2vols. With 
230 Plates. Crown 4to. 36s. net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, Demy 8vo, with 
Plates from Special Photographs. 6s. net. 


SIMPLICISSIMUS. 
By HANS VON GRIMMELSHAUSEN. Special 
Edition, limited to 1,000 copies. Large crown 8vo. 
7s. 64, net. 


ESTHER WATERS. a Piay ty GEORGE MOORE. 


Demy 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: A Poetical Drama. 


By ALEXANDRA VON HERDER. Crown 8vo. 
In Preparation. 
WITH THE TURKS IN THRACE. 


By E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT. Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Loeb Classical Library. 


Five New Volumes are now ready. (1 & 2) Euripides 
Vols. Ill. & IV. (3) Appian’s Roman History, Vol. Il. 
(4) Catullus, Tibullus, Pervigilium Veneris. (5) Lucian, Vol. I. 
Full particulars of the Loeb Library on application to 
Prospectus Dept. IVa. 


Fine New 6s. Novels 


The HIPPODROME - -  ~- Rachel Hayward 
The FRONTIERS of the HEART Victor Margueritte 
The STORY of STEPHEN COMPTON J. E. Patterson 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO? = Elizabeth Robins 
A RUNAWAY RING - - Mrs. Henry Dudeney 


KING ERRANT- Flora A. Steel 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR - Duncan Schwann 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD . ° - Sarah Grand 


BETWEEN TWO THIEVES - — Richard Dehan 
The Great Roman-:e ot Bulgarian Liberation. 
UNDER THE YOKE (2nd Imp.)- - Ivan Vazoff 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


Foundations. A Statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD 
MEN: B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, 
R. G. Parsons, A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. S. Talbot, 
W. Temple. 8vo. 10s. 6d. niet. 


Socialism from the Christian 


Standpoint. Ten Conferences. By Father 
BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. With Portrait. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph. —‘‘ Though it is little likely that many 
Socialists will be converted by Father Vaughan’s arguments 
from their ideals to those of the Roman Catholic Church, his 
book will be found interesting and suggestive by many readers 
who are not Socialists.” 


Buddhism and Science. By PAUL | 
DAHLKE, Author of ‘‘ Buddhist Essays.” Translated 
from the German by the BHIKKHU SILACARA. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—** Dr. Dahlke’s exposition . . . deserves the 
close attention of students of Buddhist thought.” 


| 
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Portraits and Speculations. By 
ARTHUR RANSOME. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Times.—‘ This cultured and suggestive writer.” 
Atheneum.—*‘ The essays collected in this volume are of 
considerable interest, and one of the main points about them is 
that they are clearly the work of a developing mind.” 


Poems by William Allingham. 
Selected and Arranged by HELEN ALLINGHAM. 
With Portrait. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

[GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 
The Queen.—‘* Allingham’s works are well known to lovers 
of good poetry, and this book includes some of his best pieces.” 


Death and the Princess. A Momality. 
By FRANCES CORNFORD. 8vo. sewed, 2s. net. 


Scotsman.—-** It is a gracefully composed morality.” 


Modern War and Peace. 4 Lecture 
delivered to The Cambridge University War and Peace 
Society, December 2, 1912. By VISCOUNT ESHER, 
G.C.B. Sewed, Is. net. : 

Athenaum.—* All that he says on the subject is worth 
reading, for he is thoughtful and not devoted to mere fireworks.” 
Scotsman.—‘* An interesting, suggestive essay upon the 
arguments most closely associated with the name of Mr. 
Norman Angell.” 


An Introduction to Eugenics. 
By W. C. D. WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., and 
CATHERINE D. WHETHAM. Sewed, ts. net. 


The Lancet.—‘‘Those who desire to enter on the study of 
Eugenics . . . would do well to take their first steps under the + 
guidance of ‘An Introduction to Eugenics.’ ... This ad- 
mirably concise yet explicit little pamphlet.” 

The Oxford Magazine.—‘*‘ An excellent short account of 
the works of Galton, and of the methods and results of the 
statistical study of heredity.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


NOW READY. Price 58. net per volume at all Booksellers and, Libraries or 
5e. 4d. per volume, post tree from the Publishers. 


NOTABLE TRIALS. 


17 Votumes ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

English Series. The Stauntons, Franz Muller, Lord Lovat, William Palmer, 
The Annesley Case, Mrs. Maybrick. 

Scot ish Series. Madeleine Smith, City of Glasgow Bank Directors, Dr. 
Pritchard, E. M. Chantrelle, James Stewart, Deacon Brodie, A. J. Monson, The 
Douglas Cause, Captain Porteous, Oscar Slater, Mrs. McLachlan. 

NEW VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED. 
Tue TRIAL OF 


MRS. MAYBRICK 


EDITED BY 


H. B. IRVING, M.A. (Oxon.) 


Descriptive pamphiets post free from the Publishers. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. | WILLIAM HODGE & COMPANY, 12 Bank Street, EDINBURGH, 


~ 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoove & Co. L’ New-street 


160 ° 


and at LONDON. 


, E.C., and Published by Recivatp WessTER Pace, at the Office, ro King Street, 
in the County of London.—Saturday, 1 February, 1913. 
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